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A good reputation is a desirable 
The Dally Conquest rae as 

thing to have, but neither a person 
nor an institution can afford to try the experiment of 
living on a past reputation, Every day finds the 
world under new conditions, and as with the world 
so is it with the individual. ‘The ability and charac- 
ter to meet these new conditions is not entirely 


success with which conditions 


guaranteed by the 


were met in the past. Thus Goethe: ‘‘ He only 
earns his freedom and existence who daily conquers 
them anew.’’ 


% 


Foolish Worry Living day by day is our duty. If 
Over To-morrow we always reckoned that as the 
limit of our present duty, we should have little 


trouble. But ordinarily we give ourselves more 
anxiety over to-morrow and its possibilities than over 
the manifest duties of to-day. ‘To-day’s duty may 
include preparation for to-morrow. So far to-morrow 
enters into to-day. But preparation for to-morrow 
is not anxiety over to-moysyrow. What we dread for 
to-morrow may never come to pass. If it comes to 
pass, we may have triumph over its worst happen- 
ings, or added and unlooked-for strength in them. 
**Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: for the 
morrow will be Sufficient umto 


the day is the evil thereof,’’—and the blessing. 


anxious for itself. 


% 


Knowing What 
Not to Say 


Knowledge is no guide to fitting 
speec h. It takes wisdom to show 
one what to say and what to leave unsaid. Every 
bright man has more or less knowledge, but only 
now and then is there a man who has wisdom. This 
is true of the lower spheres of thought and action, 
and of the higher. 


i The beloved diss iple, who knew 


most about the words and works of Jesus, says that 
ie : . , ; 

the world itself could not contain the books whi h 
might be written if all were told of these things. It 


required divine inspiration to show John what to 


put on record and what to leave out. All of us 
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need God's guidance in speaking the few words in 
due season which ought to be spoken, without say- 
ing any others, in our ordinary daily life. All our 
knowledge may be but a hindrance to our well do- 
ing, unless God gives us wisdom in refraining from 
too much speech, 
% 
: 7 Individuality speaks in hand work. 
God's Signature “ ‘ ae 
We know the letter from the friend 
before ever we turn to his name at the end of it. 
The expert tells us the man who wrote, even though 
he be a stranger, by the writing. So a man de- 
clares himself positively even through such a small 
thing as the end of a pen. And God declares him- 
self even through the smallest thing which his hand 
may touch. ‘* The heavens declare his glory, and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.’’ So those 
who have learned to know his sign have never failed 
to see written on the height of the heaven, and on 
the face of the earth, and on the secret plac es of the 
heart, ‘*God!’’ “The 


Lord our God are upon that Which he hath made. 


human signatures of the 
And therefore the Prophet speak of God’s chosen, 
saying, in effect, ‘‘ I will make thde my signet,’’ or, 
as we would say, ‘‘ my signature.’ It is a promise 
to us, if we let the divine grace fouch our hearts, 
that God will write himself into*our characters, and 


godliness shall be in us the signature of God. 
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Gemstone Gather Iet us not mistake means for ends. 


than the 


The leaves of a tree are very useful 
Leaves of a Tree 


in their place. ‘They spread out 
an immense surface to the air, to drink in the car- 


bonic acid which forms the tree’s natural food, 
and they thus help to build up the trunk, and to fit 
the tree for fruitfulness, if it be a fruit-bearer. But 
they are not the end for which the tree exists. So 
it is with our religious observances and acts of ado- 
ration. ‘They are means to an end. ‘They are ways 
of spreading out our souls in the air and sunshine of 
divine grace, that we may drink in those influfences 
which make us grow in strength and fruitfulness. In 
this sense we may take the promise of the Psalmist, — 
‘* His leaf also shall not wither.’’ He is a man who 
never neglects anything that he knows to be a means 
of grace to him. But such things are the means of 
grace, not grace itself, and they exist, not for their 
own sake, but to make him strong and fruitful. He 
does not measure his growth by his increasing relish 
for them, but by the increase of power to subdue 
the evils in his heart, and of power to bear with and 
help others. 
“ 


Knowing Men ©ne must know men to deal wisely 


to Help Men 


with men. ‘That which attracts or 


repels, sways, Or in any way influences men, must 
be considered as a factor in our estimate and judg- 
ment of them. We must take them where we find 
them if we would help them. If Tupper’s Prover- 
bial Philosophy has found readers by the hundred 
thousand, if a medical nostrum has found patrons by 
the million, we cannot do our duty to our fellows 


by simply brushing these facts aside with a contemp- 








tuous sneer. There is a reason—a legitimate reason 


—for the success of a novel or a ‘* poem’’ which 


expert criticism has contemned. Preacher, phy- 


sician, lawyer, shopkeeper, needs to know how men 
think and feel, whether those thoughts and feelings 
agree with his or not.  Sunday-school teachers 
sometimes stay away from a teachers’-meeting be- 
cause they ‘‘ get nothing ’’ by going. 


fon 


They do not 
know the value of this nothingness, or they would 
go just to study that,—occasionally, at least. 
that 


They 


would see what is 


dry, trite, threadbare, 
even childish perhaps, still has a power of appeal 
to minds and hearts, and is not to be brushed aside 


as mere silliness or nothingness. ‘To the student of 
human nature, feebleness is as much an element to 
consider as strength and power. 


VA 
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A Church-Going People, or a 
House-Going Church 


_ is said by some that there is less church-going 

in the community in these days than there was 
in former times, even so lately as a few years ago. 
Not all agree as to the facts in the case, but, aside 
from the question of fact, what would be indicated 
if this were so?) On what portion of the community 
is the duty of* church attendance supposed to rest? 
And where there is a failure in church attendance in 
a given community, who are chiefly responsible,— 
those who are officers and members of the church, 
or those who are not? ‘This certainly is worth con- 
sidering. 

When Jesus Christ gave a mission in the world to 
his disciples, he laid emphasis on the duty of his 
disciples to go out into the world preaching and 
ministering in his name. He said nothing about 
the duty of outsiders to come into the worshiping 
assemblies of his people, and there listen to the one 
who preached, and join in worship with those whe 
worshiped. When we read his command to his fol- 
lowers, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation,’’ what is meant by this 
seems to be plain. And when we read as to those 
thus sent out that ‘*they went forth and preached 


everywhere,’’ it seems as if they understood it as 


we do. 

But when, on the other hand, we hear com- 
plaints that there is littke church-going in our com- 
munity, or that there is less church-going there than 
there used to be, and that this shows a religious 
decline and a discouraging condition of affairs, we may 
whether the nature 
Master is 


hear what is said on the 


wonder of the command of our 


remembered or rightly understood. To 


subject, it sometimes seems 


as though his words were understood to be to one 


and to all, ‘* Come ve from all the world and hear 


the gospel which is for all creation.’’ But such a 
command we do not find in Christ’s teachings 

Yet this misconception of a Christian’s duty in 
one, When 


of Christ goes into a community where there are as 


the world is not a universal a follower 


yet no other followers of Christ, he does not expect 


to find a congregation gathered, or ready to gather, 
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to hear his message. He looks up his hearers as 


best he can. He goes into the homes of those who 
are non-believers, or he meets them by the way, 
and he gives them his message with all the earnest- 
ness and love he can command, He makes no com- 
plaint of the non-churchgoers in the community. 
He has not expected to have them come where he is. 
He is encouraged if they will but receive him when 
he looks them up. He does not expect them to look 


him up. 


‘This was the way of the first Christian disciples. 
Thi is still the way with those Christian di ciples 
wid recognize their d ity aS MSStONATICS, that i 


as disciples sent in Christ's name to bring good news 


to thos who are without. 


When there is a local church organization, where 
its members are accustomed to assemble regularly 


in one place, to be led in God’s worship and in- 


structed in Bible truth by a competent leader and 


teacher, their duty to assemble thus may indeed 


be recognized and enjoined. But what right has 
any church-member, leader or led, to expect out- 


siders, non-believers, or non-church-members, to 
attend church, exe ept as they are drawn in from 
without by personal invitation and influence? Ifa 
person is yet outside, is he alone responsible ? Is 
there no lack on the part of the church itself, pastor 


and people, through failing to look him up, and to 


win him while he is still an outsider and a non- 
churchgoer ? 

The great Glasgow preacher used to say, ‘fA 
house-going pastor makes a church-going people.’’ 
There is a world of meaning in that utterance! Yet 


it is not the pastor alone who ought to be a mission- 
ary visitor in the homes of the community. Every 
church-member has a responsibility, and ought to 
feel a responsibility, for the seeking and winning 
outsiders from the outside to the inside. If in any 
given community, or in the community at large, 
there is now less church-going than there was, or 
than there ought to be, is the trouble with a non- 
church-going people, or with a non-house-going 
church ? 


% % % 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of*such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. 
departments. 


Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read bythe Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


% 
Among the questions about Bible facts 


Bible 


several connected with the recent les- 


What about 


differ are 
Jacob's Well ? e ire 


over which scholars 


son on ‘‘ Jesus at Jacob's Well.’" A Methodist pastor 
in Pennsylvania refers to some of these when he writes : 

Our Sunday-school superintendent asked us last Sunday to find 
I fail 
Jacob 


how many times ‘‘ Jacob's Well"’ is mentioned in the Bible. 
I find no clear statement that 
Critical Notes 


to find it only in John 4: 6, 


dug the well, as is mentioned in ‘ * in your paper. 
Also, will 


used. 


Will you please answer in Notes on Open Letters ? 


you please hours John Our 


Methodist lk 


ten o'clock in the 


tell what reckoning of 

son helps say that the tenth hour in Lesson 4 was 
morning, and that the sixth hour in Lesson 7 
that John used our 


You 


was six o'clock in the evening. They say 


present method This does not agree with John 19 : 14 


need not be afraid of a debate 
Only in that one place is that well specifically men- 


tioned. John says that ‘‘ Jacob's Well"’ was there. 
The Samaritan woman voiced the popular belief that 
this was so. Samaritans and Jews have had the same 
tradition as to this, even though they disagree in so 
We 
and Joshua 24 : 32, that Jacob lived there, and bought 
the land We 
special evidence that Jac ob himself dug his well, or that 


that he 


many other have evidence, in Genesis 33 : 18 


from its old owner. have, however, no 


he got some one else to dig it, or bought it 
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already dug. We cannot even quote any conflicting 
Outside of the Bible record 


We are at liberty, therefore, 


traditions on the subject. 
we have nothing definite. 
to fill in the details according to our fancy, rejoicing that 
there is no practical gain in doubting the one common 
tradition, as nothing vital depends on it. 

As to John’s mode of reckoning the hours of the day, 


Bible scholars differ. Some even think that he uses one 


mode in one place, and another in another. Others 
explain the several mentions of time as consistent with 
one another. The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
ha iven no inconsiderable study to this question, on 
the ground in Palestine, and in his library and other 


libraries in America. He is convinced—it is not a mere 
that 
by Jacob's Well, 


woman came up from the great cornfield in which it had 


opinion, but it is a conviction it was at noon-time 


when Jesus sat and the Samaritan 


been dug. His reasons for his conviction are given in 
‘An Outlook from Jacob's Well,’’ in his ‘* Studies in 
Oriental Social Life.’’ Yet his conviction will not neces- 
sarily change or influence another man’s opinion. 

[here is not the least danger of ‘‘a debate,’’ or a 
discussion, on the subject. It takes two to make that, 
and editors and preachers are not accustomed to allow 
such a privilege. That's an advantage they have over 
an outsider ! 


% 


If the average hearer in an ordinary 
Supplications and 


. congregation of church-goers were en- 
Intercessions 


tirely free to question the preacher as 
to the meaning of particular words used in his public 
prayers or address, the preacher would probably be sur- 
prised to learn how many words freely used by him were 
not understood by all his hearers. It is much the same 
with the editor and his readers as with the preacher and 
his hearers. Just here is where a teacher has an advan- 
tage over a preacher. A preacher can preach without 


being understood. <A teacher does not teach unless 


some one learns. Here comes a reader from Michigan 
with a question about a word often used by preachers 
and writers. Speaking warmly of the contents of a recent 


issue of this paper, she says : 


I wish to express my appreciation of the editorial ‘* Lowering 
our Standards in Order to Help People in The Sunday School 
Limes of February 17, also of the article ‘‘ The Last Sunday of 
the Year with Ian MacLaren In this last article I find this sen- 
tence, which T do not understand : There were two ‘ long pray 
er one for tl ds of the worshiper md the other wholly 
intercessory ind neither praver encroaching upon the other, 
If this question will be of sufficient interest, please explain, in 
Not ( Open Letters, the difference between nt 
prayer d pravet for the needs of tl vorshiper with exatr 
ples of eacl 

An intercessor is, literally, one who stands between 


two, who is a go-between or a mediator. It is one who 


speaks for another to a third party. Intercessory prayer 


is prayer to God for another than oneself. A suppliant 


or a petitioners may ask a favor for himself alone, in 


which case he is not an intercessor. Supplication may, 


or may not, include others, as intercession always does. 
For example, when sinking Peter, in the Sea of Galilee, 


cried ‘out to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, save me,’ that was supplica- 


tion for oneself. There was no intercession there. 


When the centurion of Capernaum came to the elders 
of the Jews, asking that Jesus would heal his servant 


the centurion wanted them to intercede for him with 


Jesus. 


help, the prayer of those elders was intercessory prayer. 


When they made the request of Jesus for this 


So when a little child prays, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep,”’ that is a 
personal supplication for oneself. But if a child prays, 


‘Lord, bless papa and mama,”’ or ‘* Lord, bless my 
little sick sister, and make her well again,’’ that is inter- 
cessory prayer. This explains Mr. Speer’s mention of 
the two phases of prayer in Dr. Watson's church in 
Liverpool : ‘*‘ One [prayer] for the needs of the worship- 
ers [the persons who were present and who joined in the 
prayer], and the other [prayer] wholly intercessory,’’ in 
behalf We 


all need to pray for ourselves, and we ought also to pray 


f outsiders in that city and in other lands. 


for others. Paul, writing to Timothy (1 Tim. 2 : 1), says, 


‘«]T exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, pray- 


ers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men. 
We have no right to think only of ourselves, even in our 


prayers. And we shall not if we are thinking of God as 


‘‘our Father,’’ and of his other children with their 


needs, 
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Granted or Denied 


By Susan Coolidge 


Destiny has two ways of crushing us,—by refusing our wishes 


and by fulfilling them But he who only wills as God wills escapes 


\MIEL’S JOURNAL, 


| O long with all our longing powers, 
And have the wish denied ; 


To urge and strain our force in vain 


both catastrophes 


Against the 
Of fate and circumstance 
Baliles and beats 


unresisting tide 
which still 


and thwarts our will; 


To reach the goal toward which we strove 
All the long way and hard ; 

To win the prize which, to our eyes 
Seemed life st reward, 


Love's rose, Fam iu 


, 


’s one be 
, Olived Peace, 
The gold-fruit of “Hlesperides, 
And then, to find the prize all vain, 
The joys all empty made ; 
To taste the sting in each sweet thing, 
To watch Love’s roses fade, 
The fruit to ashes turn, the gold 


To worthless dross within our hold! 


Now which has most of grief and pain? 
Which is the worst to bear ? 
The joy we crave and never have, 
Or the curse of the granted prayer? 
The baffled wish or the bitter rue, 
Could our hearts choose between the two? 


Oh, will of God, thou blesséd will ! 
Which, like a balméd air, 

The breath of souls about us rolls, 
Touching us everywhere, 

Imparting, like a soft caress, 


Healing, and help, and tenderness, 
Oh, will of God, be thou our will! 

Then, come or joy or pain, 
Made one with thee it cannot be 

That we shall wish in vain, 
And, whether granted or denied, 
Our hearts shall be all satisfied. 
Newp. wh. He: Z, 

“2% % 


Trying To Do Too Much 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie 


of the surest ways of becoming an idler is to 


cr j 
lay out a sufficient number of magnificent under- 


takings for one’s self. By simply saying to ourselves 
that our function in the world is to write a book, we can 
cause a host of lesser undertakings to lose their worthi- 
ness in our eyes, with the result, in nine cases out of 
ten, that we neither write the book nor do anything else. 
It is a matter of common observation that men are never 
more successful in excusing themselves from doing any- 
thing than when they tell themselves that they wish to 
do more than their fellow-men. To try to do too much, 
and then treat our pretensions as real moral assets, is 
one of the favorite delusions of our own day ; and though 
it is perhaps the better and more earnest class of people 
who are victimized by it, they are demoralized not a whit 
the less. 

Now 


the highest that can happen toa man is that he continue 


Take the matter of truth-seeking, for instance. 


humble enough simply to want the truth, and to have al- 
But how often 


one who is in this state gets led off into the secondary and 


ways a sort of joyousness in discovering it. 


quite remote one of wishing to be, and very likely to be 


known as, a ‘‘truth-seeker.’’ Before he came to self- 


consciousness in the matter, he received each revelation 
with a childlike eagerness ; the harmony between truth 
and the wants of his own nature was a sufficient satisfac- 
tion, and made a constantly new man of him, But now 
that he has to add to seeking the truth the keeping up 
of his reputation as a truth-seeker, a dozen discoveries 
may come to him, and leave him quite barren of emo- 
tion or gladness. The exigencies of his reputation, and 
the feeling which possesses almost everybody now idays 
that he must build up a ‘‘system,’’ have quite shut off 
that old genuine delight he had in new truth. He 8 
trying to do too much. All went well enough until he 
got that system idea. 

‘That fine which Mr. Hutton gave te 


Was a praise 
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Charles Darwin when he said that perhaps there was 
amongst us no man who so much loved truth in the only 
way in which truth can be known by man,—that is, 
brokenly and incompletely, that he never grew dis- 
quieted or ceased to love it because of the great breaks 
which occurred in it. A* like praise the same writer 
gave to another, little known among us, William Rath- 
bone Greg, when he said that this man was not deeply 
concerned because some of his labor in getting at the 
truth would inevitably be misapplied. Many a com- 
mon mind would be receiving constant enrichments if 
only it could receive them simply and gladly without 
too early taking upen itself the killing obligation to put 
them all into a system, 





a thing which most minds are 
quite unequal to,—or proudly insisting that every effort 
it makes should be tangibly fruitful. It is always open 
to us to put our inspirations into a character, even if we 
cannot manage to get them into a book or a system ora 
sermon. 

Here is a young person with some vague literary as- 
pirations. Well, the very best thing for him to do is to 
write. But the longer he dreams about it the more of 
an undertaking it seems. Every day his dreams become 
more grandiose, and the carrying out of them will mani- 
festly require an immense outfit. So he proposes to 
himself to obtain, first, a thorough philological, philo- 
sophical, and literary equipment. Theoretically, this 
ought to make him a writer, but practically it is the be- 
ginning of the end. He has killed the whole thing by 
trying to do too much, and the worst of it is that his 
pretensions are so correct and logical and excellent that 
All this time 


spent in elaborate scheming he might have been abiding 


he will never know what has happened. 


in the flavor of some great book, or in writing something 
which, if not in itself very great, would at least have 
helped to set his own heart at liberty. He will now 
probably never write a line just because he has deter- 
mined to write too well. 

So all through it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
humanity to try to do more than is asked. If God pro- 
poses some simple thing, there is an instinct in us which 
makes us thwart it by proposing something so much 
better that we never get about it. 


db 


Christ found men 
failing of God by trying too hard quite as often as by 
trying too little ; and one of the main objections to his 
yoke was that it was easy, and to his burden that it was 
not elaborate enough to suit men’s pride. The new 
ritual of the heart which he proposed seemed tame and 
unworthy. Men still fail of Christ because he asks of 
them so much less than their pride thinks enough. 
Even the sinner would like to come back to God with 
some pomp and notice, to go over his sins in a vast re- 
morse, or to probe his motives with a wealth of philoso- 
phy ; but when all he hears is ‘‘Go, and sin no more"’ 
(which means simply trying to act to-day as if these 
things had never happened), he feels that there ought to 
be more words about it, that it is a moral anti-climax. 
The point is right here : The greatest sacrifice that most 
of us can make is to do the thing that is before us to do, 
the only thing that sin and weakness has left us capable 
of, but it is so little that it is always humiliating. For 
penance we shall find nothing more real than to take up 
with this sorry opportunity which is all that is left to us. 
That opportunity, embraced, will expand into a greater 
one with undeserved swiftness, but no waiting will bring 
a better substitute for it. The moral danger of rebel- 
lion is not so great as the moral danger of pride, and 
it is at his extreme peril that a man grows into the 
habit of setting before himself more than God asks of 
him. 

Amiel, who is perhaps the most inspired representa- 
tive of people who have failed by simply setting before 
themselves the impossible in art, said once, in his Jour- 
nal, that we must humble our pretensions, even those of 
conscience. How incredible it seems to a Puritan that 
his conscience can have such a thing as a pretension ! 
And yet it too often happens that, when a man’s heart 
has grown hungry for reconcilement with God and right- 
Cousness, his conscience begins to argue for a thousand 
penances as the preliminary of his return. The voice of 
Christ simply says ‘*Come."’ To the pretensions of 
Conscience this is a humiliation. 

If, then, you have come across some passage of Sx rip- 
ture which helps you, read it, make the most of it 
then and there, even if it suddenly occurs to you that 
you are terribly ignorant of all the rest of the Bible. 


Read it, and 


’ do not listen to that pretension of con- 
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science which leads you away from that inspiration by 
telling you that you will come back to it again, and bet- 
ter, if you plan a systematic course of Bible reading. If 
you feel like praying, pray ; pray now, in this few min- 
utes open to you, no matter how the last few were spent, 
nor how different the next few may be. Broken and 
incomplete as this prayer may seem under the circum- 
stances, and much as you may wonder whether it can be 
kept up, it has in it for you more than all the plans you 
can devise for more regular praying. Another time the 
vision may have fled. Be sure you cannot make your 
discipline all beforehand on paper, for it is mainly out 
of these broken acts and incomplete prayers and ser- 
vices which do not feed our pride that Christ will weave 
a discipline for you. 

‘‘T am the Way.’’ We can never enough understand 
that. We must have immediateness somewhere, and 
Christ cuts straight across our inveterate preludiousness, 
confronts the soul with its instinct of going back and 
around ‘‘some other way,’’ some tortuous path to God, 
and says, ‘‘I am the Way.’’ He begins here, in this 
moment, at this task, with this opportunity. Let us not 

We are 
The great humiliation is to begin 


go back over all that we have been purposing. 
too tired for that. 
now, just when all these pompous dreams and preten- 
tious purposes are bidding us delay it. 

We live in a time when everybody must do something 
great. We are for schemes that shall be epoch making. 
Hundreds of people do not know what they want, and 
will not put through any one thing in order to find out. 
Sincerely longing for righteousness, they will not take 
any of the commonplace risks for it, or thread their way 
up to God through any unpromising paths. The im- 
mediate duty, though long looked forward to, has a way 
of shriveling up when it comes to hand. In some ages 


the preliminaries form themselves into a ritual too 


heavy to be borne; in ours they go unquestioned be- 
cause they go by different names. The great things that 
people want to do for God and the little things they 
won't do for him are the amazement of the moralist. 
We find it hard to get to God because we imagine there 
is some great thing he wants which we are not yet do- 
ing, and we perplex our souls to no purpose. 

What we need, then, is to come back to a belief in 
the passing day and to-day's works, even though we 
have to dismiss some visions for them. The vision that 
is worth having will come back all the clearer for our 
doing something about it. ‘‘ The will is vision.’’ We 
need not be afraid that some mighty opportunity will 
slip by us if we take up with some definite labor, nor 
fear that God will let any good thing escape. We need 
to focus our minds more to the possible, and to cease 
gazing into this great blur of imaginary undertakings, 
and by doing this it is wonderful how infinite each tan- 
gible duty shows its bearings to be. 


us moral health. 


Doing this gives 
We shall do more by scheming less. 
We shall have enjoyment in what we do, which is of the 
very essence of well doing. We shall not be all on the 
nerve for fear there is something we are not getting, be- 
cause we shall be getting more than we know what to do 
with. And when we are able to say, ‘‘ This one thing I 
do,’*’ we shall cease to find God forever escaping us, and 
realize that every place is equally near to him. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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What the Jews are Doing in 
Sunday-School Work 


By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


y is not strange that the Jews should be interested in 

modern Sunday-school methods, or that, being in- 
terested in them, they should carry them out in new 
lines. It has always been their boast that they look 
carefully after the education of their children. «* Perish 
the sanctuary,’’ says the Talmud, ‘but let the children 
go to school.'’ And that their teaching is thorough and 
systematic is witnessed, not only by their traditional in- 
terest in the subject and the strength of their religious 
life, but the Pirke Aboth, which contains some of the 
oldest sections of the Talmud, declares : ‘ At five years 
of age a child should commence sacred studies ; at ten 
he should devote himself to the study of tradition ; at 
thirteen he should know and fulfil the commands of 
Jehovah ; at fifteen he should bring his studies to per- 


fection.’ 
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It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if we find that 
the attention which of late years has been given to the 
development of Sunday-school teaching should have 
awakened interest among the Jews, and that to-day they 
The 
Jews of New York have ample means at their command, 
and are intellectually strong and influential among their 
brethren. 


have something notable to show as the result. 


Some three years ago, largely under the in- 
fluence of a lady connected with Temple Emanu-El, they 
began to revise and enlarge their Sunday-school activities. 
The new ‘: Year Book for the School of Religious In- 
struction’’ in the Temple Emanu-El, shows what prog- 
ress has been made. 

The temple has a school committee of nine gentle- 
men, which has the direction of aftairs, and presents an 
annual report to the congregation. Besides regular ses- 
held on 
Saturday mornings, the sessions for religious instruction 
are on Sunday for two hours, from half-past nine to half- 
past eleven. 


sions for instruction in Hebrew, which are 


The Sunday instruction is divided into two 
sections, moral and religious, and pursues a definite 
course extending over a period of six years. Moral in- 
struction is given in every class, first by the study of 
biblical stories, with special reference to the moral 
principles involved ; second, by a graded series of bibli- 
cal texts referring to moral duties, which the children 
memorize ; third, by inculcating the Ten Command- 
ments, with practical explanations ; fourth, by practical 
work in doing acts of kindness and charity. Religious 
instruction is given to every class by the exposition of the 
principal tenets of the Jewish faith and the explanation 
of the origin and significance of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies and festivities. This instruction culminates in a 
confirmation class, in which the elder scholars are pre- 
pared for reception into the synagogue by the fuller ex- 
No one is allowed 
to enter this class who has not attained the age of four- 


teen years, and has not attended the religious school for at 


position of Jewish faith and practice. 


least two consecutive years prior to confirmation. The 
course of instruction pursued in the school covers, not 
only the Old Testament, but the subsequent history of 
Judaism, bringing it down to modern times. 

Written examinations are in use to determine prog- 
ress in at least some of the classes, promotion depend- 
ing upon passing satisfactory examinations. The senior 
class, which is the largest, and shows the results ob- 
tained in the school as a whole, turns out pupils thor- 
oughly taught in the entire system of Jewish faith and 
history, keenly interested in the broadest ranges of 
Jewish thought and literature, with a serious ethical and 
religious training and personal spiritual culture which fit 
them for reception into the congregation. 

The novel feature of the school is that, with an occa- 
sional exception, all the teachers are paid. They are 
carefully examined as to their qualifications for teach- 
ing, both spiritual and intellectual, and the money pay- 
ment is not regarded so much as a compensation for 
service as a recognition on the part of the congregation 
that special attainments are necessary in order that the 
children may be properly taught. 

The teachers are all graduates or regular attendants 
upon the normal class which is held for the united in- 
struction of the teachers of all the synagogues of New 


York. 


of the new movement, which is in part the outgrowth of 


his normal work has been the leading feature 


the Chautauqua system that the Jews have instituted for 
their own purpose, and which they are carrying on suc- 
cessfully every summer at Atlantic City, under the chan- 
cellorship of the Rev. Dr. Berkowitz. Great pains is 
taken in New York to secure'the best instruction for the 
normal class, not only from the rabbis of the syna- 
gogues, but also from expert teachers among the Chris- 
ulans. 

The list of lecturers provided by Temple Emanu-F1 
for the post-graduate class of its own congregation em- 
braces such men as Professors Jastrow of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Toy of Harvard, Moore of Andover, Fran- 
cis Brown and Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary. A 
reference library of high grade is used in connection 
with the school, and bulletins are issued by the Jewish 
Religious School Union, of reference books to aid in all 
the departments of study. <A special series of books is 
also published to popularize biblical and Jewish history. 

very synagogue in New York has now a school con- 
ducted on this plan, with an average attendance of about 
two hundred scholars in each. ‘Teachers are paid from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
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The Jewish Religious School Union makes every at- 
tempt to secure the attendance of these teachers at its 
normal classes, which are held alternately Monday af- 
Beth-F1, 


Seventy-sixth Street, and Monday evenings in the Tem- 


ternoons in the Temple Fifth Avenue and 


ple Isracl in Harlem. ‘The course of instruction in the 
normal classes consists of lectures by professional teach- 
ers, model lessons, and special courses of fortnightly les- 
sons upon Bible study. A special paper is printed for 
the Sunday-school, which is now in its fourth year, 
adapted to interest all departments and unite the schools. 

The movement, which has accomplished already nota- 
ble results in New York, is one that is rapidly becoming 
general throughout the body. Baltimore is said to have 
carried the system still farther, and the leaders of the 
movement in New York are using every effort to see that 
it becomes universal with the Jews of the entire country. 
In the published list of reference books are to be found 
all the best books that are in use in 
schools, with our standard historical and 


our Christian 
theological 
books, together with a special list of works on Jewish 
pedagogics. 

The chief interest lies, not in the fact that the Jews 
are aiming at thorough instruction in the tenets of their 
own body, but that nothing short of the most modern 
and best methods of instruction will satisfy them. The 
Union prints a list of no less than thirty titles on meth- 
ods of instruction. And the paying of teachers, which 
now has become a fixed part of their system, is only 
incidental to this purpose of lifting instruction to the 
highest possible plane. 

Together with this effort to introduce the very best in- 
tellectual methods, they have not lost sight of the pur- 
pose to secure the best spiritual results. Their teachers 
are carefully examined, first of all as to their character 
and spiritual attainments, and only after their responsi- 
ble officers are satisfied of this are they examined as to 
their intellectual and pedagogical equipment. What- 
ever may be the results already attained, it is certain 
that this is the main purpose of those who have the 
movement in charge, and there can be no doubt that 
the movement is worthy to be considered as among the 
best that is now in vogue for the education of children. 
It is interesting to note that The Sunday School Times is 
in the hands of their teachers, and is regarded by them 
as of highest value. 


Manhattan Congregational Church, N. Y¥. 
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For Children at Home 


The Boy at the End of the Dock 
By Mary E. Q. Brush 


=" | I'S the first of everything this morning,’ said Don- 

ald, as he forked up the last bit of amber pan- 
cake, lying like a little island in a tiny ocean of maple 
syrup. ‘‘It's the first time we've been at the Thou- 
sand Islands, —the first time we're to go a-fishing. 
and '’— 

‘« And the first time we’ ve worn our new Sailor suits,’’ 
interrupted David, as he looked complacently down on 
an expanse of navy-blue flannel, brass buttons, and 
anchors in white braid. 

‘‘Uncle Arthur said 


watermen,”’ 


looked like 


David continued, as, fifteen minutes later, 


that we regular 
he and his brother made their way down to the dock 

Early as it was, there was another boy ahead of them. 

A very different-looking boy! He wore patched, 
baggy trowsers, rolled up over sunburnt legs ; his flannel 
blouse was so faded that no one could tell whether it 
had been green, blue, or black when new ; on his head 
was a big straw hat, under which shone fiery red hair. 

The twins looked at him critically. 

‘* Did you ever see such awful-looking clothes ?"’ they 
whispered. 

‘« And freckles as big as ten-cent pieces ! 

But they soon ceased their comments, for Donald sud- 
denly exclaimed, as he held up his fish-pole with its 
dangling line and hook : 


‘* Look here, Davie! How can we fish? We've for- 
gotten all about the bait."’ 
‘*And we can't buy any, for uncle and auntie have 


gone out in the lauacih! What'll we do?’ 
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The boy at the end of the dock laid down the wet 
broom with which he was brushing off the planks, and 
walked toward the twins. His face, in spite of its 
freckles, had a friendly look. 

‘*Say, you little fellers want to fish? Want some 


minnows,—eh - Come with me!”’ 

l'rom some remote recess within the boathouse a net 
was produced, and then Tommie Baggs—for that was the 
boy's name—led the twins to a shallow place close by 
the dock, where, peering over, they could see whole 
schools of minnows darting here and there, their silvery 
sides tlashing in the sunshine. 

‘¢ Hist !°’ 


slowly and gently. 


whispered Tommie. ‘‘ Let down the net 
I'll scatter some crumbs of this ’’— 
drawing a piece of cracker from his pocket—‘ that ll 
draw 'em to the spot. Ha! here they come!’ as a 
crowd of minnows came darting back. ‘‘ Now, quick ! 
draw up the net!’ 

Donald and David nearly tumbled off the dock in their 
eagerness. Up came the net dripping with crystal 
water-drops, decked with green eel-grass, and through 
the twine meshes one caught a glimpse of quivering 
black and silver bodies. 


‘« One—two—five—oh ! fifteen nice minnows ! Some 


of 'em pretty good-sized, too!'’ Tommie exclaimed 
complacently. 

‘*We can catch pickerel with those,—can't we?’’ 
David inquired. 

‘« No, sonnie,’’—laughing. ‘‘ We use minnow bait for 
perch, and small perch are used to catch pickerel ; or, 
we catch pickerel with a spoon. 

David quite overlooked the indignity of being called 
‘«sonnie’’ by a boy not much older than he was in his 
eagerness to learn what a ‘‘spoon”’ was. 
“It's a bit of shining tin thing, with red and white 
feathers fastened to its hook, and we troll with it,—that 
is, fasten it to a long fish-line, and let it dangle in the 
water as we row the boat along rather slowly."’ 

Both Donald and David were at a loss whether to 
‘*troll’’ or to make use of their new fishing-poles, but 
finally decided in favor of the latter. And in tones of 
greatest respect, they invited Tommie bagys to accom- 
pany them. 

Tommie wobbled irresolutely, while he tried to pick 
up a pebble with his bare toes, and then he said, with a 
grin that seemed to swallow up at least a score of his 
biggest freckles : 

‘Well, I guess I can go. I've got Mr. Peters’'s dock 
all washed off and his boat cleaned. I ll have to run 
up and tell my mother, though.”’ 

He was back in a few minutes, fish-pole in one hand 
and a paper bag in the other, 

‘«Ma did up a lunch for us,—bread and butter and 
some fresh doughnuts. Now, after we get some’ more 
minnows, we'll start."’ 

Well, | have not time to tell you all about that morn- 
But, oh! 


ing’s sport. how much Tommie Baggs taught 


those boys! 


They learned how to fasten the bait on 
carefully just by the back fin, so that the minnow was 
kept alive, and in a state of comparative comfort ; they 
learned how to fling out the gay red and yellow ‘* bobs,"’ 
and when one of these went down, indicating that there 
was a ‘‘ pickerel strike,’’ to draw in the line carefully, 
hand over hand ; and, when a pull on the line showed 
that the pickerel had turned to carry his prey off to his 
lair down among the weeds, to give just the quick jerk 
that would hook him securely ; also, as he was drawn 
near the boat, to let him play out with the line until he 
was tired out, and finally, at the last supreme moment, 
to reach over the edge of the boat, and lift him in,—a 
beautiful glistening prize. 

They learned about the different depths of water ; the 
color of water ; how the gamey black bass were wont to 
lurk near rocky points and shoal grounds, and how 
perch played in shallow inlets ; just how rough the 
water ought to be, and how a cloudy day was better for 
fishing. And, of course, Tommie Baggs taught them 
the verse : 

*‘ When the wind is in the west, 

Then the fishes bite the best ; 

When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth ; 
When the wind is in the east, 

Then the fishes bite the least ; 

When the wind is in the north, 

Then the fisher goeth not forth.’’ 


And at noon when the twins returned, each bearing a 
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string of perch and one pickerel of respectable dimen. 
sions, they parted from their freckled friend with many 
expressions of esteem and gratitude. And as, a little 
later, they sat on the back steps cleaning their finny 
prizes, David remarked sagely : 

‘*Say, Don, 
they? It's the kind of boy that's inside ’em !’’ 


Hlerkimer, N. Y. 


clothes don’t amount to much,— do 
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Spirit and Method 


Organizing the School’s Depart- 
ments and Classes 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ERHAPS the simplest division of a Sunday-school 
into departments is that which groups the youngest 
children in one department, all those over twelve or 
fourteen years of age in another, and the remainder, of 
what is often called ‘‘ intermediate’’ age, in a depart- 
These departments or 
While 
the time has already arrived when many schools still 


ment between the two extremes. 
grades go by different names in different schools. 
farther divide and subdivide their numbers into other 
departments for more closely graded study and teaching, 
there will probably always be work of sterling quality 
accomplished in schools which observe simply the triple 
division so widely prevalent. This, indeed, is a note- 
worthy advance over the old method that knows only 
the ‘(Infant Class’'’ and the ‘* Main School."’ 

In the North Baptist Sunday-school of Camden, New 
Jersey, the three departments go by the names of Kin- 
Main. 


walls there is also the Home Department, which has had 


dergarten, Primary, and Outside the school 
a healthy growth, and ‘which is continually graduating 
members into the school. 

Apart from the question as to what terms may most 
appropriately designate these departments, the methods 
of organizing and conducting them in that school are 


worth considering. 
A Principal for Each Department 
Each of the three departments has its own principal, 
Fach 
principal is responsible for all the regular work of his 


distinct from the superintendents of the school. 
department. ‘The age for promotion from Kindergarten 
to Primary Department is about nine years ; from Pri- 
mary to Main Department about twelve years. 

In the Kindergarten Department all the teaching is 
done from the desk by the principal; but the pupils 
are divided into sections, each one with a section-leader 
who is responsible for the care of the members of that 
section. This means looking after the absent scholars, 
visiting the sick ones, and being in the homes as much 
as possible. All this is done under the direction of the 
principal. Every member of the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary departments receives a letter of greeting and re- 
membrance on his or her birthday. The letters may be 
hand-written, or, at the discretion of the principal, 
The ‘Cradle Roll,” 


in charge of the principal, is also one of the «res of 


printed, and the names filled in. 


the department. 

After promotion into the Primary Department, the 
pupils are divided up into classes of six or eight mem- 
bers, each class having its own teacher. The classes are 
distinguished by letters of the alphabet. The lesson- 
study period by classes is twenty minutes, the principal 
then occupying ten minutes with a review of the lesson 
from the desk. 


Promotion by Certificate and Public Recognition 

At twelve years or thereabouts, provided they can 
read, the primary pupils are promoted into the Main 
Department. Another prerequisite for promotion is the 
ability to pass certain examinations in the recitation ot 
parts of the Bible,—the Lord's Prayer, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and other similar selections. The promo- 
tion is by a certificate, attractively gotten up, which 

Editor's Note.—This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. 
Trumbull describing a remarkably successful Sunday-school in 
Camden, New Jersey. Preceding articles were on ‘** What Offi- 
cers Shall the Sunday-School Have?" and ‘‘ Making Things 
Attractive to the New Scholar.” Succeeding articles will take 
up “A Good Order of Service, and How to Get It,’’ * Using 
Committees in Sunday-School Work,"' and‘ One Way of Solving 
the Sunday-School Library Problem."’ 
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In each 
of the four corners of the certificate there is a place for a 


states the fact of promotion and gives the date. 


gold seal, added when certain optional tasks in excess of the 
regular requirements have been performed by the pupils, 
such as the recitation of other selected portions of Scrip- 
ture. The winning of the gold seals depends largely, of 
course, on the encouragement to do so held out by the 
jndividual teachers to their classes. 

When pupils come from the primary into the main 
department, they come with all the facts as to their work 
known and publicly recognized from the desk. The de- 
partment principal here, as in the grades below, is re- 
sponsible for the care of his department, although the 
general superintendent of the school is usually expected 
to take charge, as a courtesy to him, when he is present. 
The school would go right on uninterruptedly, however, 
in his absence. 


Each Class with its Own Name 
Every class in the main department has its own indi- 
vidual name, such as ‘‘ Armor Bearers,’ 
Christ,’’ ‘‘ Hope Bible Class,’’ 
rean Bible Class,”’ 


‘«Soldiers for 
‘* Truth Seekers,'' ‘‘ Be- 
A class is not known as 
but by its chosen name. And 
many of the classes have their own organization as well, 
with their class officers and monthly meetings. 


and so on. 


««So-and-so’s class,’ 


Some 
keep up a class fund, to be drawn upon for worthy ob- 
jects whenever they see fit. The superintendent's Bible 
class, for instance, thinks something is wrong whenever 
its fund gets below fifty dollars. Ifa member of the 
class is ill, the visiting member goes to see her, carrying 
cut flowers or a growing plant from the class, and any 


dainties or delicacies that may add to her comfort. 
Usefulness of the Class Banners 


that 
I:very class in the 


The class banners are a feature of the school 
have come to be highly valued. 
main department has its own banner, bearing the class 
name and motto. These banners are hung from stout 
wooden staffs, which fit into iron sockets, on the floor, of 
sufficient weight to insure steadiness, but readily mov- 
able. If for any reason the superintendent or principal 
wishes to have the primary or kindergarten department 
assemble with the main department, and so finds it 
necessary to rearrange his classes to make room for 
them, he simply has the class banners set in suitable 
positions to provide for this before school. When the 
members of classes arrive, they find their own banners, 
assemble properly as directed by the location of the 
banners, and thus an entire rearrangement of the school 
is effected with no confusion or trouble. 

A banner committee, always composed of ladies, sees 
that every banner is kept in proper condition. The 
value placed upon the banners may be inferred from the 
fact that they are insured for over a thousand dollars. 
Their placing and removal are under the care of the 
chairman of the ushers of the church, who happens to 
be ateacher in the school. It is his duty to have them 
removed by young men, at any time during the session, 
upon word from the platform, though this word may not 
come atall. But if any one is to address the school, or 
a similar feature is to occur, the banners are removed 
during the hymn preceding the address. 
is a ‘‘ star class"’ 


When a class 
(all members present and punctual), a 
star is placed on the staff just above the banner, and a 
pennant is awarded each month to the class which had 
the highest average of attendance during the preceding 
month. 

Philadelphia. 
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A Gate to the Old Testament Books 
By J. M. Dungan 


VER since I have been a superintendent of Sunday- 
schools, it has been in my mind to have the whole 
school know the books of the Bible in their order, and 
thus I began. Holding up my left hand, fingers extended, 
before the school, I gave to each finger a letter in this 
way : First finger, G; second finger, E; third finger, 
L, etc., telling them that these letters were the begin- 
Rings of five important names of tke Bible, and in a 
short time they were able to tell me that they stood for 
the names of the first five books of the Bible, and, after 
a little more drill, they were given the task of learning 
them for the next Sunday's lesson (supplementary work, 
of course). In this way, they learned the historical 
books of the Bible in a way that they remembered, 
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Their next lesson was the three books, Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth, which they learned quickly, and the next 
week they had a change in a group of double threes, — 
1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
By grouping them in a similar way, other books were 
learned, stopping for one Sunday to give a little catch- 
lesson on the best way to learn the number of books in 
the Old and New Testaments in the following manner : 
I called their attention to the fact that, after the group 


of historical books, we had three groups with three 
books in a group, and asked the question : ‘‘ Three 
times three are how many?" Answer, ‘‘ Nine.’’ 


‘*Now write 3 before the 9, and what number have 
wer" = 

Old 1? oo,” 
Then I said, ‘‘If we multiply the 9 by the 3, what will 
be the result ?"’ 


Answer, ‘* 39. ‘* How many books in the 


Testament ? and somebody answered 


Answer, ‘‘ 27. ‘« How many books 


in the New Testament?" Answer, ‘‘27."" So, by 
these three groups of books, we remember the number 
of books in both Old and New Testaments. 

After this, I taught them the poetical books—Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solo- 
mon—in a similar manner ; and, while we were review- 
ing the previous books, I had the blackboard artist put 
the following design on the board in colors to better im- 
press it upon the minds of the pupils. 
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The first post, composed of five columns, represents 
the first group, and is marked with the letter //, as they 
are the historical books ot the Bible. 


— _t 4 








The gate is made 
of bars, each one of which represents a book, as is indi- 
cated by the letters, and together forms the three groups 
of threes,—the middle group, which represents the 
double books, being so indicated by the tops of the bars, 
and all hinging upon the historical group, with which it 
is so closely connected. The opposite pillar represents 
the poetical books ot the Old Testament, and to it the 
gate is simply latched, because at this point a decided 
break occurs in the books. We next take the group of 
five major prophets which hang below the arch, and 
later the twelve minor prophets in groups ot six each, 
stopping here to remark that the two sixes, written side 
by side, make 66, the whole number of books in both 
Old and New Testaments. The large ring at the top 
represents Christ, toward which all others point. I call 
these rings the Electric Lights of the Bible, and Christ 
the sun, or great light, from which all other lights come. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A letter from the superintendent of the 
Home Department 


Home 
Letter 


main school to the Depart- 


ment members is found to be a 
valuable means toward making the home students feel 
a particular school. A. D. 


Presbyterian 


that they are members of 
Harlan ot the Coatesville school in Penn- 
sylvania recently wrote such a 


full. 
enlisting the church-membership in the study of the 


letter, which is worth 


giving in It may be said that this school is fast 
Bible, as the fact that the Sunday-school has an enroll- 
ment of more than a hundred and fifty above the church- 
membership (five hundred and twenty) indicates. An 
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invitation to all the services of the church heads the letter- 
sheet; a list of the Home Department Visitors’ names 
follows the letter. 


Home Department of the 
Coatesville Presbyterian Bible School 


COATESVILLE, Pa., October 7, 1899. 


My Drar FRIEND 

We are very glad that you have become a member of 
the Home Depariment of our Bible school, and are systematic ally 
studying the International Lessons from God's Holy Word with us 


every week, ‘This department affords those wl 


10 are so situated 
that they cannot come to our school an opportunity to study at 
home, and be recognized as members of the church school. We 
are living in the grandest age of the world’s history,- 


an age in 
which every follower of the 


Lord Jesus Christ has opportunities 
and privileges in the study of God's Word as never before. 

I trust you fully appreciate the work our Visitors are doing, and 
if you have found pleasure and comfort in thus being united with 
us in this great work, won't you speak about it to your friends and 


neighbors who are not members of any ? 


school 


Ask them to joia 
our school—your school 

If you have children who are coming to our school, study the 
lessons with them, and help them ; also see that they are prompt 
and regular in their attendance. 

We want to do better work this year than ever before, and to 
this end we want your prayers and your help. It is only one 
hundred and fifty days since our Home Department opened, and 
it now numbers two hundred members. 

Our church school opens every Sabbath morning at 9.30. Come 
and visit us, and bring your friends with you, just as often as you 
can. 

With all kind wishes for time and eternity, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. D. HARLAN, 
Superintendent, 


“ 


A Thank-Offering A thank-offering day seems like a 
Day for 


the Whole Church 


good kind of a day to observe. The 
Beth Church | of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, puts such a day apart for the 


Eden Baptist 
whole church, the preaching and teaching services be- 
ing specially adapted to the The thank- 
offering refers especially to the scholars offering them- 


occasion. 


selves to God, and a significant feature is the baptism of 


members of the Sunday-school. The whole day was 


used as a ‘‘decision day,'’ though the superintendent 
did not call it so, and March was the time set for it. 
The following circular-letter accompanied the program, 


which is here given. 


DEAR TEACHER : 
Next Sunday, March 5, will doubtless be one of great 


interest to our Sunday-school. Endeavor to make it so in your 


class. Be present yourself, and make special efforts during the 


remainder of the week to induce your entire class to be present 


on this special day. 
enclosed please find proposed program of service 


da chool session that day 


for the Sun 


We shall cast the net again in the school the last Sunday this 
month 
Yours sincerely, 
co 


WALTHAM, MAss., March 1, 1890. 


The Sunday-School’s Part in 
Beth-Eden’s Day for Thank-Offering 


Order of Service for March 5, 1899 
I 


Devoted to Our New Converts 


Silent prayer by the entire school 


Sing, ‘‘ How heaven rejoices’ (No. 195). 
Sing, Our desire for their future (No. 151). 
Sing, Their invitation to others (No. go). 
Read (school standing) Psalm 91 
Halt-hour study of to-day's lesson (John 8: 12, 31-36) 
Offer 
Teachers : To God your truest service to lay, and expect sal- 


vation in your class as a result 


Scholars » Your teacher careful thought and consideration of 
the important subjects brought to your attention to-day. Offer 
Christ yourselves 

1%: Our thanks, our praise, our prayers, our money, our 
talents, our strengt! ill, to God's service to-day and in the 
fut 


Devoted to the Unsaved in Our School 


Prayer by the past 


Sing, An invitation to t hildren (No. 11 
Sing, An invita 1 to No { 
sing } »] star Bb! t! ] j No. 191) 


not willing that any 
' 


should perish, but that all should come to repentance se 


3:9). 


(2 Peter 


(Read the entire chapter at your home.) 










































































































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1900 


1. April 1.—The Beatitudes Matt. 4: 25 to 5: 12 
2. April 8.—Precepts and Promises Matt. 7: 1-14 

April 15 The Daughter of Jairus Raised Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed Luke 7 : 1-10 
s. April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist Luke 7: 18-28 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting Matt. 11 : 20-30 


7. May 13 Jesus at the Pharisee’s House Luke 7 : 36-50 
8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower Matt. 13: 1-8, 18-23 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom Matt. 13: 24-33 


10. June 3.—The Twelve Sent Forth Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 8 
1. Tune ro.—Death of John the Baptist Mark 6 : 14-29 
12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand John 6: 5-14 
13. June 24.—Review. 


2% % 
Quarterly Pre-View 


HIS quarter's lessons are merely an advance on those 

of the last quarter. Both series present sample 
scenes from the life of Jesus, and set forth The Great 
Worker at his Work. 


the 


The former group illustrated well 


Jesus’ life which the Golden Text for the 


Son of 


fact in 


quarter affirmed, ‘ The man came not to be 


ministered unto, but to minister.’’ The group now in 


hand may be used as a spur to the prayer which forms 


this quarter's Golden Text,—‘* Thy kingdom come”’ 
(Matt. 6 : 10). As a whole, the lessons may be set forth 
under these topics 
The Great Worker at his Work 
1. Defining True Blessedness 
2. Directing Right Conduct. 
3. Exercising Life-giving Power. 
4. Exercising Healing Power. 
5. Fulfilling Messianic Prophecy. 
6. Seeking to Save. 
7. Saving a Sinner. 
8. Illustrating Spiritual Sowing. 
g. Illustrating Spiritual Progress. 
10. Sending forth Laborers. 
11. Experiencing Bereavement. 
12. Satisfying Bodily Want. 
“uu % 
Lesson 1, April 1, 1900 
The Beatitudes 
Matt. 4: 25 to 5:12 
Read Matt. 5.1 to 6: 18. Compare Luke 6: 17-36. Memory 
verses : 3-9 
GoLpDEN Text : Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.—Matt. §: 8. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


25 And there followed him 
great multitudes of people from 
GAl’i-lee,and from De cap’ o-lis, 
and from: Je-ru’sa-lém, and from 
Ju-dé'a, and /rom beyond 
J6r’dan s: 


25 And there followed him great 
multitudes from Galilee and 
Decapolis and Jerusalem 
and Juda and from beyond 
Jordan 

1 And seeing the multitudes, 


5:1 And seeing the multi- he went up into the moun 
tudes, he went up into a moun- tain: and when he had sat 
tain: and when he was set, his down, his disciples came 
disciples came unto him 2 unto him: and he opened 


2 And he opened his mouth, 


his mouth and taught them, 
and taught them, saying, 


saying, 


3 Blessed are the poor in 3 Blessed are the poor in 
spirit : for theirs is the kingdom spirit: for theirs is the king- 
of heaven. dom of heaven. 

4 Blessed are they that 4 !'Blessed are they that 
mourn : for they shall be com- mourn: for they shall be 


forted 

5 Blessed ave the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do 6 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 
filled. 

7 Blessed ave the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy. 

8 Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peace- 9g 
makers : for they shall be called 
the children of God 


comforted. 

Blessed are the meck: for 
they shall inherit the earth 
Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall 
be filled 

Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy 
Blessed are the pure in 
heart : for they shali see God. 
Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be 
called sons of God 


wm 


o ns 


10 Blessed ave they which are 10 Blessed are they that have 
persecuted for righteousness’ been persecuted for right- 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom eousness’ sake : for theirs is 
of heaven. the kingdom of heaven. 

11 Blessed are ye, when men 11 Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute shall reproach you, and per- 


you, and shall say all manner of secute you, and say all man- 
evil against you falsely, for my ner of evil against you 
sake. 12 falsely, for my sake. Re- 

12 Rejoice, and be exceeding joice, and be exceeding glad 
glad : for great 7s your reward for great is your reward in 
m heaven: for so persecuted heaven: for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were they the prophets which were 
befor. you. before you. 


1Some ancient 2uthorities transpose ver. 4 and 5. 
In verse 12 the American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ who” 
for “‘ which.”’ 


or “ that 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selecied and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The School on the Mount 


Sun.— Jesus and his Disciples (Matt. 4: 25 tog: 12. Compare 


Exod. 19: 9-25. Heb. 12: 18-29). Lesson 1: Poverty of 
spirit, mourning and comfort, meekness, righteousness 
(3-6). Lesson 2: Mercy, purity (of heart), peace (7-9) 
Lesson 3, Persecution for righteousness’ sake (10, 11), Les- 
son 4 Joy, reward, fellowship (12). 

Mon.— Zhe Parallel Passage (Luke 6: 17-26). ‘The disciples and 
the multitude (17-19) The blessings (20-23). The woes 
(24-20 

Tues.—/ivht and Law | Matt. 5: 13-20). Lesson 5: The salt 
and its savor (13) Lesson 6 Light and life (14-16 
Compare John i: 4, 5,9; 8: 12; Phil. 2:15, 16; 1 John 
I 5-7). Lesson 7 The law fulfilled (17, 18. Com- 
pare Rom. to: 4; 13: 10). The Commandments (19, 20 
Compare Proy. 6: 23. Matt. 22: 37-40) 

Wed.—forgiveness and Purity (Matt. 5 27-72). Lesson 8 
Anger (21, 22) The altar and the gift (23, 24 The ad 
versary and the judge (25, 26 Lesson 9 ‘The heart 
and the life (27, 28 God's view of a great sin (29, 30) 

Thurs.— lows, Oaths, and Love to Enemies (Matt. 5 : 33-48) 
Lesson 10 Swear not (33-37) Resist not, revenge not 
love to enemies (38-48. Compare Luke 6 : 27-38). 

Fri.—Blessings of Wisdom (P) > - s-48). Forthe heart (1, 2) 
For the neck (3, 4 For all times (5, 6) For success 
(g, 10) For cl tisement (11, 12 Great riches (13-18). 

Sat.— Blessings of Obedience (P 119: 4&-16), Walk, keep 
seek, not be ashamed and not forsaken (1-6 Cleansing 
hidi iv, learning rejoicing, remembering (g-16 

Sun.— Children of the k fom ( Matt. § : 3-16). Who they are 
what they ar id why they are so (3-12) The illustra- 
tions of salt and rht (13-16 Compare John 1: 4. 59 
8:12; Phil. 2: 15, 16; 1 John 1: 5-7) 

Chicago, Ml. 
“%% % 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING 


John 5 refers to the second passover, that this was 


EveENTS.—It is here assumed that 


immediately Areceded by the call of Matthew (see last 
Lesson Surroundings), and followed by the sabbath con- 
troversies, which certainly occurred in the spring of the 
season 


year, —a for which no probable place can be 


found unless John 5 refers to a passover. (Andrews 
places this passover before the entire Galilean ministry. ) 
These controversies were followed by a withdrawal (Matt. 
52: 16-31 ; 12), first to the lake (Mark), 
then to a mountain, great multitudes following Jesus 
(Matt. 4:25; Mark 3: 7, 8). 
prayer, Twelve (Mark 3: 13; 
6:12 


PLACE, 


Mark 3: 7- 


After a night spent in 
Jesus chose the Luke 
16). The Sermon on the Mount follows. 


On the Horns of Hattin, a mountain ridge 


about five miles west from the Sea of Galilee. ‘The spot 
identitied by Dean Stanley is about five minutes’ walk 
from the top of the ridge, a ‘‘ level place'’ (Luke 6:17) 


on the mountain side adapted for an outdoor audience. 


Time.—In the spring, probably May, 781, year of 
Rome ; that is, A.D. 28. 
THe Discourse.—The circumstances and audience 


are the same as in Luke (6: 17-49); also the general 


theme and arrangement. Matthew's report contains 
matter more appropriate for Jewish readers (Matt. 5 : 13- 
37 ; 6: 1-34). This is the first great discourse reported 
in ‘‘the training of the Twelve.’ 

PARALLEL 
7,8; Luke 6:17; to 


20-26. 


PASSAGES.—To Matthew 4: 25, Mark 3: 


Matthew 5: 1-12, Luke 6: 17, 


% 


Critical Notes 

Chapter 4 
tudes . 
immediately preceding the choice of the Twelve. - 
Galtlee 


: 25.—And there followed him great multi- 
Probably the crowds spoken of in Mark and Luke, 
-hrom 
The preposition occurs but once in the Greek, 
the localities. — Decapolis 
—~Jerusalem and Judea 


tal city, as well as the region of Judea.- 


thus binding togethei 
of the Sea of Galilee. 


Fast 

The capi- 
Beyond Jor- 
dan: Perea, part of the dominions of Herod Antipas. 
‘*Tdumea’’ is added in Mark, and the regions about 
‘«Tyre and Sidon*’ in Mark and Luke 
1.— 7h. Not 
the parallel accounts also point to a particular moun 
tain.—H/ad sat down 


of a teacher. ‘¢ Stood,"’ 


Chapter 5 mountain ‘fa mountain ; 


Unemphati the usual posture 


in Luke, refers to the posture 


while he healed, though the ‘‘level place’’ was, doubt 


less, where he uttered this discourse.—A//is dis; iples 
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The Twelve, who had just been chosen. Matthew names 
them afterwards (chap. 10), when sent forth. 
Opened his mouth . 


a formal discourse. — 7aught them : 


Verse 2.- A Hebraism, prefacing 
The disciples (vy, 1), 
but Matthew (7 : 28) and Luke (Luke 7: 1) both indi. 
cate the presence of the multitudes. The sermon had a 
purpose for both classes of hearers. 
-The ‘* Beatitudes *' 


Verses 3-12. are variously reck. 


oned from seven to nine in number. ‘The term 


occurs 
nine times, but verse II is a repetition of verse to, and 
both these verses may be regarded as introducing a new 
thought,—the passive relation of the citizens of the 
kingdom to the hostile world. All describe the ideal 
citizens of the kingdom, in what must have seemed start. 
ling paradoxes to that audience, full of worldly expec. 
tations. 

Verse 3.—ilessed: In emphatic position throughout, 
Not the word usually rendered ‘‘blessed’’ (dened: 118), 
Yet ‘‘happy’’ (deatus) is an inadequate rendering,~— 
The poor in spirit: 
There is no direct reference to the Holy Spirit, nor does 


‘«In the spirit ; their spirit, 


‘« spirit meah temper, disposition. Those deeply 


conscious of need in their inner spiritual being, just as 


material poverty is a sense of need in material things, 


This is the first requisite for a new spiritual life. 
Theirs: Emphatic, here and in verse 10; so ‘‘ they” 
in verses 4-8.— 7he kingdom of heaven ; The new reign 


from heaven, which our Lord would establish. A direct 
blow at the false material and political expectations of 
the Jews. 

Verse 4.—In the Vulgate and some ancient authori- 
ties verses 4 and 5 are transposed, 
meek" 


‘¢the poor in spirit.”’ 


probably because 


‘the seemed more naturally associated with 


— Mourn ; Sorrow for sin is natu- 
rally suggested by the connection with verse 3.— Com. 
forted: This indicates strengthening as well as conso- 
lation. 
Verse 5.—V/he meek; Refers to a_ passive virtue, 
patiently.-—/uzherit the earth: Or, 


that is, the land of Israel, where the Jews ex- 


bearing injustice 
‘¢ land ;"’ 
pected the Messiah to reign. 

\ 6.— That 


Verse and thirst: 
preferable to ‘¢ which."’ 


The strongest longing is figu- 


hunger im” 2 


ratively stated.—Aighteousness ; Literally, ‘‘ the right. 
eousness.'’ The word expresses a religious idea, —not 
merely rightness, or justice, but that morality which God 
approves (comp. chap. 6, especially verses 1 and 33).— 
Shall be filled : Not necessarily at once, for there is ever- 
increasing hunger for righteousness in those who are 
filled. 


Verse 7.— Merciful: Those who help even the un- 
worthy (comp. vs. 43, 44). An active virtue, usually 
the result of meekness.—Od¢ain mercy: Primarily from 


God ; his mercy makes us merciful, and by becoming 


merciful our capacity for receiving mercy from him is 
enlarged. 
q 


Verse 8.—Pure in Acart: That is, in the whole inner 


life. In contrast with ceremonial purity and external 


Shall 
or - s . 
Che figure is from the court of an Oriental 


morality ; not to be limited to chaste feelings.- 
See God 


monarch. This sight of God grows out of likeness to 


him; it begins here, but is not complete until after 
death (1 Cor. 13 : 12). 
Verse 9.— The peacemakers : Not merely the peace- 


able, but active peacemakers ; in sharp contrast with 


those eminent in worldly kingdoms.— Shall be called: 
Recognized in the new kingdom.—.Sons of God: Not 


‘‘children,’’ but those of full age and privilege. 
Hlave been persecuted: Have been and 


suggests. 


Verse 10.- 


are, the tense -For righteousness sake: By 
implication this sums up the previously named _ charac- 
teristics. 


the 


Such the world will persecute. — For theirs ts 


kingdom of heaven: This relates the promise of 
verse 3, but virtually includes all that intervenes. 
Verse 11.—Alessed are ye: Direct application of the 


preceding statement to the disciples, though ‘* ye’’ is not 


emphatic.— Vien men shall reproach you: The in- 
definite subject, implied in the Greek, is supplied 
(‘‘men'’). ‘ Reproach’’ (comp. Auth. Ver., Luke 


6 : 22) includes all kinds of opprobrious speech. —/e?- 
secute ; In act.- 


Not 


Literally, ‘ lying.”’ 


Say all manner of evil against you. 


‘‘to you,’ as ‘ reproach’’ suggests. —Fa/sely: 


the case of his 


sake’’ 1s 


For my sake ; In 


disciples, persecution ‘ for righteousness’ 


identical with ‘‘ for his sake.’’ 
Verse 12.—Be exceeding glad: One word in Greek ; 
than ‘ Acaven: 


stronger — Vour 


rejoice,’’ 


reward in 








nd 


ot 





March 17, 1900 


The reward is of grace ; it begins in the kingdom on the 
h, but ‘‘ in heaven"’ 


‘ 
til, 


eal alone the full reward is given. 


_For: Not the same word used in the preceding 
verses, but suggesting an illustration, not the reason for 
the joy.— Zhe prophets which were before you: Old 
Testament prophets, the form suggesting a similar office, 
as well as a like opposition, for the disciples. 


Hestern Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
£22 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


66 ND WHEN HE HAD SAT DOWN, HIS DISCIPLES 
A CAME UNTO HIM.’’—Among Orientals, one never 
stands when he can sit down. The sitting position is the 
one universally assumed by the public teacher. It is a 
position of ease for both speaker and hearer, requiring 
no chairs or special seats of any kind. ‘The loose gar- 
ments and the easily slipped off shoes make the position 
of sitting upon the floor, or upon the ground, for those 
whose limbs have been early trained to being crossed 
and bent up closely under the body, much more restful 
than sitting upon a chair. More people can be seated, 
also, within a given space, in this manner than in any 
other. The Bedouin of the desert spreads his mantle, 
and seats himself on the sand, just as Abraham did, at 
the close of the day, before his tent door, when he en- 
tertained his angel guests ; and so to-day, all through 
the East, are seated the schoolmaster, the artisan, and 
the tradesman. 
Master, 
the constitution and foundation, of the kingdom. 

‘NEITHER DO MEN 


UNDER THE BUSHEL,"’ 


Seated thus upon the ground was the 
ready to begin his wonderful exposition of 

Licgnt A LAMP, AND PuT 11 
The word ‘* bushel’ is here to 
be understood in a generic sense as a measure. ‘The 
original is the modzus, which was the common Roman 
measure for dry substances. It was one-third of a 
Roman amphora, and held, according to Boeckh, a little 
less than one peck of English measure. The use of the 
modius as a common household utensil was so general 
that it was adopted in art as a symbol or type, and was 
sometimes placed on coins. In one of the houses of the 
poor, if it were desired for any cause to conceal the light 
of the lamp instead of extinguishing it,—which, in the 
absence of matches for relighting, would cause much 


trouble, —the easiest way which would suggest itself 


would be just to turn the modius over it. Then, when 
light was wanted, the modius would be removed, and the 
lamp placed on the stand. 

“Bur ON THE STAND. Among the many curios 
picked up by the modern traveler in the Oriental shops, 
and carried home as ‘‘ bric-a-brac,'’ are the lamp-stands. 
About the height of a low chair, square or octagonal in 
shape, made of some hard wood, and frequently adorned 
with elaborate carving, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
the lamp-stand is very often the sole article of furniture 
inthe room. This lamp-stand, in the daytime or when 
not needed for the lamp, serves also to support the large 
metallic tray, three feet in diameter, upon which is served 
the food at meals, its height being just right for persons 
seated upon the floor. 


» J }}. ry y ” ” poe Is 
Robert Co CLC, Costa tinople. 


The Beatitudes 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE laws of the kingdom are here promulgated by 

the King. They are not cast into the form of 
commandments, as were those given on Sinai, but each 
precept is linked with a blessing, and enforced by the 
thought that obedience will further our highest good. 
They are paradoxes, which will be proved truths if we 
live by them. They are a linked series, not a heap of 
disconnected sayings. 

The root of all Christian character is poverty of spirit, 
~-that is, a just estimate of one's self, based on a clear 
recognition of one’s needs, weaknesses, and sins. The 
fact of our absolute dependence on God for all that we 
are or have or can do, reinforced by the other fact of 
our sinfulness, should crush lofty notions out of us. To 
know ourselyes truly is to ensure wholesome self-abhor- 


rence, and to end forever our conceit that we are strong, 
} 
Ciever, good, 


The blessing attached to that poverty is 


4 present one, —*' theirs 7s the kingdom.'" We cannot 
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become Christ's subjects otherwise. We have to enter 
by a narrow doorway, where we must stoop low. ‘The 
high summits are barren, the rivers run, and flowers 
bloom in the valleys. 

The second beatitude flows from the first, as being the 
emotion which comes from the recognition of our pov- 
erty. All mourners are not blessed nor comforted, not- 
withstanding sentimental poets. Our dispositions, not 
We need 
few things more to-day than the intenser realization of 


our condition, make or mar our blessedness. 


sin ; and the shallow popular Christianity lacks power, 
as well as blessedness, just because it knows so little of 
that ‘‘ sorrow 


according to God,'’ which, and which 


alone, is sure to be comforted. Only such mourners are 
certain to have Jesus coming to them to soothe their sor- 
row here, and to go to him at last, that he may wipe 
away all tears from their eyes forevermore. 

The third beatitude is quoted from a psalm, but Jesus 
breathes deeper meaning into it. Its place in the series 
leads us to see that it is the consequence of poverty of 
spirit and mourning for sin, as well as of entrance into 
the kingdom and being comforted. If we know our- 
selves, and have been lifted from the dust by a forgiving 
God, we shall be meek indeed. For what is the meek- 
ness here pronounced blessed? Not only a disposition 
directed towards men who oppose or harm us, but much 
rather, primarily at all events, towards God. It is, first, 
patient submission to, and endurance of, his will. The 
meek man accepts God-sent sorrows, which thereby be- 
come almost joys, and resists not nor murmurs. He 
will be meek towards men too, unprovoked by provoca- 
tion, not answering bark for bark, like dogs at night, but 
overcoming evil with good. ‘Inherit the earth !'’— 
the outward possession of it belongs to the strong, push- 
ing men, and the meek man is hopelessly left behind in 
the scramble. But if we have that calm acceptance of 
God's will, and that unresentful attitude towards men, 
we shall get the highest good out of the world. 

After the first beatitude, the remainder seem to alter- 
nate between graces belonging to the individual life and 
those referring to others. Thus the mourners and the 
meek are paired. So those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness and the merciful are paired. ‘* Righteous- 
ness '’ sounds abstract, and far away from daily life. Sup- 
pose that we said, ‘* Blessed are they who long intensely to 


would that fit closer? Iti 


be good, ' the meaning of the 


beatitude. A passionate yearning, like the imperious 
thirst of parched throats, sounds a strange kind of bles- 
sedness ; but it is better to long for a higher than to 
possess a lower good. Noble aspiration is blessedness, 
Such aspiration after righteousness, if it is to be satisfied, 
must follow the previous characteristics. When poverty 
of spirit has quenched conceit, and forgiveness has dried 
tears, and the will has bowed to God's, a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, stronger than can be born from 
any other experience, will rise in the soul. And the 
pecuilar blessedness of that hunger is that it is certain of 
being filled. That is true about no other cravings of 
the heart. The world often gives us stones for bread, 
but, if we long for righteousness from Christ, anything is 
possible rather than that we should long in vain. ‘If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.’ 

The mercifulness in the next link in this chain is 
more than the natural answer of the heart to the sight 
of distress ; it is the product of all the preceding, the 


disposition springing from these experiences. They are 


the springs which feed the river, and, unless fed from 


them, it will dry up long before it reaches the thirsty 


desert Knowing myself, and having tasted God's 


mercy, mourning my own sin, and rejoicing in his gift 
of righteousness, I shall not judge another harshly, nor 
withhold my help. 
at which it falls. ‘The root of beneficence is the expe- 


rience of the mercy of God in Christ. 


Light is reflected at the same angle 


From whom 
does the merciful man obtain mercy? Surely not from 
men, for it is not the fact that such a result uniformly, 
or even frequently follows ; but from God, That is no 
contradiction of what we have been saying ; for, while 
God's mercy received is the mightiest motive for giving 
our mercy to others, that giving is, in turn, thé neces- 
sary condition of our obtaining continual repetitions of 
the gift. The forgiving servant who did not forgive his 
fellow lost his own remission of his debt. 

The next beatitude seems to set up an impossible re- 
quirement, and to promise an impossible blessing ; for 


who can say, ‘‘I have made my heart clean,"’ a.d 


wr 
svO Man 


hath seen God at any time, nor can see 


167 


him'’? But, if the benedictions preceding have be- 


come ours, our hearts will be purged, and the visien 
cleared to behold, undazzled, the light of God. We 
cannot, but God can, purify our hearts ; and yet, having 
received by faith the purifying power, we have to use it, 
and ‘‘ cleanse ourse/ves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit."’ 
God. 


In the degree in which we do, we shall see 
Sin, not flesh or the world, hides God. A little 
coloring matter darkens a stream for miles, and makes 
it incapable of reflecting heaven. The vision of God in 
Christ even here is the ground of firmer certitude, and is 


‘*He 


and that sight 


a no less clear apprehension, than is bodily sight. 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,"’ 
brings a blessedness surpassing any other, and will 
one day be perfected when we shall see him face to face. 

The seventh beatitude is the last descriptive of the 
Christian's character ; the following one stands rather 
outside the series, for it describes his treatment by the 
world. It is the third of those which deal with the 
Christian attitude toward others. We are not only to 
bear injuries with meekness, and to return pity and 
mercy instead of them, but to try to bring about a better 
state, and to breathe the peace of God over all the strifes 
of the world. The peace, then, which the Christian is 
to seek to establish is deeper, than mere composing dif- 
ferences, though it includes every effort to end any kind 
of strife, from the smallest feud between the most insig- 
nificant peoples up (or down) to the actual armed war- 
fare which saddens many of us in America and England 
to-day. 

The peace of reconciliation with God is the foundation 
of all true peace, and we Christians have that ministry of 


reconciliation committed to us. We shall do more t 


) 
harmonize society and end hostility by being faithful to 


that stewardship than by any other method. But, also 


we can all do something to carry the tranquilizing end 


peace-bringing principles of the gospel into daily life. 


It takes two to make a quarrel, and your cnemy cannot 


break the peace unless you help him to do so. Men 


may not call us ‘‘ sons of God, if we do, but God will. 


y all manner of evil 


More probably, they may ‘sa 


against us falsely,’’ but that matters little if the Father 
hath bestowed on us such a manner of love as to call us 


by that dear name. His calling makes the name to be 


true. We are his sons, if he calls us his sons; and, if 


he does, we shal! hear that whisper speaking in our 
| 8 


hearts, and answer, ‘‘.Abba, Father. What blessed- 


ness can equal that ? 


Fallowfield, Manchester, Leagland. 
J ‘ 


yp al y 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


N classic Greek the term satarios (** blessed '') is used 


immortal god 


in the plural for the gods,—the blessed 


ones ; in New Testament Greek it is used for men more 


blessed, more large and pure, than any Greek ever 
dreamed of his gods. 

The Ten Commandments state the fundamentals of 
the Mosaic law, with penalties ; the Beatitudes, the fun- 
damentals of the gospel, with promises. The first refer 
to outward acts; the second, to inward states. The 
,‘*O the blessedness of the 


First Psalm begins general! 


" 


man,’' etc. The Beatitudes particularize, and tell in 


what they consist. Observe the separate notes of the 


pean : have the kingdom of heaven ; be comforted ; in- 


herit the earth ; be saturated with righteousness ; obtain 


more than justice 
God; be called his 


heaven again, and be so elastic in spirit that even per- 


mercy ; have faculties able to see 


children; have the kingdom ot 
secution is an occasion for being exceeding glad. The 
heavenly rebound is more than any possible earthly re- 
pression. 

The basal cause of all this jubilant life is a state of 
rightness ; that is, right relations of every part of our 
being to every other part, and of all to the universe and 
its author. Even a machine could run perfectly in such 
a condition. Its separate aspects are such a view of 
Christ's spiritual wealth that any possible human life is 
a poverty of spirit. 


It is humility (v. 3). They mourn 


over this condition (v. 4). Such people are inevitably 


gentle (v. 5). They have a growing appetite for right- 


ness (v. 6). They .re so rich that they can give mer- 


cies to enemies (v. 7). They are pure to the very 


thought. and intents of the heart (v. 8) They serve 
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They are in such a condition 


the King of Peace (v. 9). 


hat persecutions serve to strengthen and develop their 


graces. ‘They are made perfect, like their Lord, through 
suffering (v. 10) They thus become fit for the fellow- 
ship of the slain prophets and their crucified King. 

Park, 


Cniversity Colo. 


££ % 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


LESSED ave they that mourn (vy. 4). Do you remem- 
ber when you broke your leg or fell into the fire, and 
were burned so terribly You could not see any good 
in it until after the first excruciating pain wore off, and 
you were able to sit up in bed. Then every one was so 
kind and gentle that it just seemed to you as if you were 
in a new world. Your mother's kisses were even sweeter 
than before ; your father was as gentle as your mother ; 
your big brother used to bring in the chickens from the 
barn for you to look at, and the boys would stop in on 
their way from school to tell you how much they missed 
you. Here was a sort of happiness that you would never 
have known except for your sorrow. Don't you think it 
was worth being hurt, just to learn hew good and kind 
everybody really ts ? 
Blessed are the tieck (v. 5). The unhappiest man or 
boy in this world is the one who is proud, revengeful, self 
assertive, jealous. He is always in trouble defending 


his rights. Everybody is stepping on his toes. He 


cannot enjoy anything. What he has, he is afraid some 
one will yet 


b 


never get. 


away. What he has not, he fears he can 
Hie is mad if any one is praised more than 
he. And so he is in trouble the whole time. Dut let 
him get well beaten in his class ; let him take a good 
licking or two at 


recess ; let the stuck-up-tion be all 


taken out of hiin; let him get to a point where he re 

ognizes that he is not the only pebble on the beach, and 
then he begins to find a mysterious pleasure in the suc- 
cess of his rivals. He gets joy out of looking at the 
things which caused him pain, and really begins to live 
He takes as 


in his 


much satisfaction in 
What 


trying to 


their happiness as 


own. they possess, he appropriates to 


himself without get it away from them. He 


has really inherited the whole earth by repudiating 


himself. 


Blessed are the pure in heart (v. 8). Some things car 
be seen through the brain, but others only through the 
heart. 


Suppose you had no heart. Do you think you 


could see your mother? Do you think you see her with 
the same faculty with which you see the multiplication- 
table or the rule for cube root? I donot. If you should 
come home from school some day with your temper all 
roused, and your heart so full of mad that you could 
scarcely speak, you would not see your mother at all. 
You might look at her, but you would not really behold 
her. You The little 


thing that crawls up to you, and that you feel like slap- 


could not even see the baby. 


ping, would not really be the baby. It would be some- 
thing else. The real baby would be invisible to you 
until you got over being mad. That is why we say, ‘I 


was so mad I could not see Something really blinds 


the eye of the soul. When the anger all runs out of 
your heart, then you can see again, just as when the 
frost melts from the window-pane. No man ever saw 
God when he was mad. No man ever saw God when 
his heart was full of vanity or envy or impurity. He 
sees something vast and awful and ugly and repellent, 
but it is not God. 


if he really wants to see God. 


He must get all that out of his heart 


Blessed are the peacemakers (v. 9). What does a mis 


chief-maker enjoy? Everywherehe goes trouble and dis- 
What does a skunk or a wol! 


know about the kindness or love of 


cord spring up around him. 
man? They carry 
something with thenr that either makes everybody run 
like a madman, or else chase and hate and shoot them. 
But a quiet, sweet-hearted little skye-terrier sces a very 
different side of human nature. Everybody wants to 
pet and cuddle him. Who says his life is not blessed, 
There 
are people who affect us in this way. No matter what 


——creating peace and love wherever he goes ? 


kind of trouble and discord there is in any circle into 
which they enter, it all begins to disappear when they 
come. No wonder people call them ‘sons and daugh 
ters of God’?! What a beautiful part of life they see ! 
How sweet it must look to them! They think it is hu 
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their 


which 


man nature they see. It is really own 


nature. They are like a summer breeze which sces all 
the leaves rustling, and all the flowers bowing and 
scraping, and all the little lakes dimpling wherever it 
goes, and never knows that it is creating all this move- 
ment, laughter, and life its own self. 

Cinctinati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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llow 


read them, 


these Beatitudes, or 


Well, 


know them so well, let us stand up and say them over, 


many of you ever heard 


before? Hands up! now that we 
beginning with the first two verses of the chapter, But 
(Drill on the 


catchwords, poor, mourn, meck, hunger, merciful, pure, 


first let us be sure of the memory-key. 


peacemakers, persecuted, -—pointing to the initials. Then 
let the school rise, without books, and recite verses 1-12.) 

To whom did Jesus speak these words ?> What brought 
the great multitude together ? 


also the idea that 


The miracles, yes ; and 
‘‘the kingdom of heaven’’ was com- 
ing. That meant good times, low taxes, better houses, 
healed diseases, everything all right; for Messiah had 
come, 


So they thought. But Jesus wants them to 


understand that times are inside, not outside. 


good 
Ilence this sermon. All the kingdom of heaven that 
Jesus himself could set up, with all his holy angels, will 
not make a man blessed, if he is not blessed inside of 
his own heart. 

We may condense the meaning of these eight beati- 
‘«the attitudes to be,"’ 


tudes, as a little Sunday-school 


boy in Ohio said when we had this lesson before, —into 


these four words. Blessed are the fow/y and Jowiig 


1 
No crowding for good seats, no despising of those be- 
neath us, no selfishness, can ever be blessed. And 


blessed are the ooking and Jonging. People that have 
all they want are not blessed ; you children know how 
that is. But the mourners, the hungry after righteous- 
ness, the persecuted,-—they are blessed ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. And when their hearts are pure, — 
what then ? 
Trenton, N. J 
“ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '"') 

Blest are the pure in heart.’ Psalm 8g : 15-18. 
‘Tell me the story of Jesus (121 
'* More about Jesus would I know 
** Take my life, and let it be 


12-15.) 
Psalin 24 : 1-6. 


(31 : 1-3.) 


‘* How sweetly flowed the gospel sound 
‘To! the voice of Jesus.’ Psalm 37 : 3-11. 
‘' Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and 150 : 3-9.) 
sorrow Psalm §1 : 9-13, 17. 
I heard the voice of Jesus say.’ (69 : 5-8.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


LIE Discourse (Matt. 4:25; 5: 1, 2).—Where was 


the Sermon on the Mount spoken? ‘To whom? 
How does it rank among the world's great discourses ? 
How are the Beatitudes related to the rest of the sermon ? 

2. HUMILITY (v. 3).—What is the difference between 
? What did Christ mean by 


How does humility win 


‘«blessed’* and ‘* happy" 
‘‘the kingdom of heaven"’ ? 
that kingdom ? 

3. SORROW (v. 4).—Why does not this promise apply 
to the grief of wicked men ? To what kind of mourning 
Hlow does the comfort come ? 
differ from 


How does meekness increase one's 


does it apply ? 

4. MEEKNESS (v. 5).—How does ‘‘ meek’ 
‘* poor in spirit ’’ ? 
earthly wealth and influence ? How does this promise 
apply to the Church of the meek Saviour ? 

5. HUNGER (v. 6).—What are desires ? 
What is their result? What are some noble ambitions 
that God will bless ? 


some evil 
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MERCY (v. 7).--~How does mercy differ from love? 


Why do we stand in need of mercy ? Why cannot God 
show mercy to the unmerciful ? 

7. Puriry (v. 8).—What things hinder heart purity ? 
What is involved in seeing God ? Why cannot the iim. 
pure see him ? 

What 
Why are they called sons of God ? 
Who are 


righteousness’ 


$8. PEACE (v. 9). need is there for peace. 
makers ? 
9. PERSECUTION (vs. 10-12) 


that 


some men 


have been persecuted — for Sake ? 


How were they rewarded ? 
ReEvVIEW.—Which are the 


A GENERAI Beatitudes of 


lowliness ? Which of sorrow? How do all the Beati- 


tudes call for strength and manliness? What was 
Christ's ideal of true blessedness ? 


Boston. 


Lesson Plan 
Topic: Defining True Blessedness 
Analysis 


I. CHARACTERS DESCRIBED (vs. 3-11). 


1. The poor in spirit (3) 


/ / 
A broken and a contrite heart (Psa. §1 : 17). 
Blessed are ye poor (Luke © : 20). 


2. They that mourn (4) 
Man is born unto troulsle 
In the world ye have tribulation ( 
3. The meek (5) 

lam meek and lowly in heart (Matt. 11: 29). 

lhe apparel of a meek and quiet spirit (1 Pet. 3 : 4). 
4. They that hunger and thirst after righteousness (6). 
My soul thirsteth for God (Psa. 42 : 2) 

Blessed are ye that hunger now (Luke 6: 21) 

: The merciful 7). 

Shouldest not thou also have had merey (Matt. 18 : 33). 
Which ? Ile that shewed mercy (luke to: 36, 37). 
6. The pi 
Hie that hath clean hands, and a pure heart (Psa. 24 : 4). 
Ye have purified your souls (1 Pet. 1: 22). 


ve in heart (8). 


The peacemakers (9) 


Follow after things which make for peace (Rom, 14 : 19). 
Let him seek peace, and pursue it (1 Pet. 3: 11). 

8. They that h 
Some of them shall ye pers 


34) 


ave been persecuted (10). 
ecute from city to city (Matt. a3: 
eTrsee 


They ) persecute you ( Jolin 15 : 20). 


Jl. REWARDS ASSURED (vs. 3-12). 


1. Lheiis is the kingdom of heaven (4). 


Inherit the kingdom prepared for you (Matt. 25 34). 

1 appoint unto you a kingdom (Luke 22 : 29). 

2. They shaPbe comforted (4). 

As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I (Isa. 66: 19). 
Ile shall give you another Comforter ( John 14 : 16). 

3 They shall inheril the earth (5). 

The meek shall inherit the land (Psa. 37: 11). 

them who through faith inherit the promises (Heb. 6 : 12). 
4. They shall be filied (6). 

The hungry soul he filleth with good (Psa. 107 : 9). 

All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. ©: 33). 

5 Zhey shall obtain mercy (7). 

Thou wilt shew thyself merciful (2 Sam. 22: 26). 

His mercy is great toward us (Psa. 117: 2). 

6. They shall see God (8). 

Without which no man shall see the Lord (Heb. 12: 14). 
They shall see his face (Rev. 22 : 4). 


7. They shall be called sous of God \Q). 

Ye are the sons of the living God (Hos. 1: 10). 
‘These are sons of God (Rom. 8 : 14). 

8. Great is your reward in heaven (12). 


Behold, your reward is great in heaven (Luke 6 : 23). 
The crown which the Lord shall give to me (2 ‘Tim. 4 :8). 


The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT POR THE QUARTER: Z7hy Aingdom come 


é 


POPic POR THe QUARTEF 


Matt. 6: 10 


“ 


International Home Readings 


MON Matt. 4:25 to 5: 12 The Beatitudes 
Pures Matt. 5 : 13-20 Being and doing. 
Wep Isa. 37: 1-82 irusting and resting 
PHURS 2¢’or. t: t-t Comfort in suffering 
FRI t Pet. 4: 12-46 Rejoicing in suffering 
Sat Psa. 24: £-10. Privilege of the pure 
SUN 1 John 3: t-1ro. *' We shall see him 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. ) 
g ‘ 


i 


Occasionally a chanee meeting of a scholar on the 
street, or by the wayskle, gives a better opportunity for 
an influential personal word, than any which could come 
of the teacher's deliberate seeking. The very natural- 
ness of the meeting gives the teacher an advantage.— 


From H. Clay Trumbull’ s ** Tea hing and Teachers. 
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March 17, 1900 
Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


Pre-view of the Second Quarter 


I. have for this quarter's study a continuation of 
W the ‘Stories about Jesus.’’ Each of the fol- 
jowing titles chosen will be a suggestive name for the 
jesson story, while the central thought will indicate more 


directly the truth to be emphasized. 


Trek OF STORY CENTRAL THouGci1 


1. Happs People. 1, Hlow to be Happy. 


2, The Golden Rule. 2. Doto Others as We Would 
that They Should Do to 
Us. 

3. Resurree tion, 3. Unending Life. 

4. ASoldier's ServantCured. 4. The Heavenly Father's 


Care for his Children, 

s. How Jesus Answered a §. Actions Reveal Character. 
(Juestion, 

6. Jesus’ Invitation, 6. Willing Obedience, 


». Jesus at the Pharisee’s 7. True Repentance. 


7 

House. 
8. Jesus’ Story of the Sower. 8. Hearing and Doing. 
9. Missionary Lesson. 9. Spreading the Gospel. 
10. The Twelve IIelpers. 10. Learning by Doing. 


iu. Temperance Lesson. 


12. How a Boy 


ir. Care of the Body. 
Ilelped 12. Working with God to 


Jesus. Supply our Daily Needs. 


The same plan of lesson construction will be followed 
as that used during the last quarter. Various results 
sought and different starting-points will be suggested. 

The following pictures will be recommended for use 
during the quarter : 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Ilofmann, Bida, or Doré. 

Raising the Daughter of Jairus, by Richter, 

Daughter of Jairus, by Hofmann, 

Raising the Dead, by Hofmann, 

Easter Morning, by Plockhérst or Hofmann. 

Healing the Sick, by Ilofmann or Schonherr. 

Christ Preaching from a Boat, by Ilofmann. 

Christ Blessing Little Children, by Hofmann, Plockhérst, 
or Vogel. 

Jesus and the Child, by Balheim. 

Anointing the Feet of Jesus, by Hofmann. 

Feast at the House of Simon, by Veronese. 

The Sower, by Millet. 

Parable of a Sower, by Robert. 

The Morning Star. 

Missions and Missionaries. 


Feeding the Five Thousand, by Murillo. 


For information as to where such pictures may be ob- 
tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. 


% 
The First Lesson 


l. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 

ll. Title for this Week’s Story: Happy People. 

Hil. Golden Text: Blessed ave the pure in heart: Jor they 
shall see God.—Matt. § : 8. 

IV. Results Sought : 


1. Knowledge of the way to be happy. 


2. Right relation to God. 
3. Right action toward others. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
I. Bright faces of the children. 
2. Who are the happiest people ? 
3. What is the best way to have a good time ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


(Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 


tated a 

ada sed From these the teacher is « xpected to select such as are best 

mea herself and her class. Under VJ, VII, and IX is illustrated 

to ene any ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
Uggest an 


outline indicating the principal steps, b ot alw 
elas ing pri pa eps, ut not always 
“rating the details 

J 


Cexrray THovcur: How to be Happy. 


© PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 
eng makes boys and girls happy? Get the chil- 
r . . 

€0 to tell some of the happy times they have had. Are 
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we sometimes happier than at other 


times? Why? 
Our lesson story to-day is about happy people, and we 


are going to learn how to be truly happy all the time. 


2. Tur Lesson Srory. 


Jesus was one day teaching the people. Sometimes 


he went into the synagogue, or temple, to teach them, 


But more often they would gather around him out of 


doors. Sometimes, crowds 


when the were great, he 
would sit in a boat just a litthe way from the shore, so 
the people could hear him easily. This time, however, 
he went up on the mountain side, and, when a great 
many people had gathered around him, he told them 
the beautiful things which we are learning to-day. We 
call these words the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount. 

Who do you suppose were listening to him? [| am 
sure Peter and John and James and Andrew, and all 
Jesus’ friends of whom we have been learning, were there. 
I think a great many people had heard about Jesus, and 
came to hear him speak. I am sure that the boys and 
girls loved to hear his stories, and, when they knew that 
he was near, went and sat down where they could see 
him. Some of the things he said that day on the moun- 
to repeat. We call 


Beatitudes. Do you remember 


tain we have learned 


them the 
them? Let us repeat 
them together. 


3. Tak Tretia Emritasizep. 
Whiat is the very 


our Golden Text ? 


first word in our lesson, and aiso in 
What does it mean ? 
The word 


‘« blessed’ means more than “ happy,”’ 


but for the primary-grade. at any rate, it will be enough 
to emphasize that one idea. Jesus was showing the 
people how to be happy. 

It is obvious that the teacher who tries in one lesson 


to teach the meaning of all the nine Beatitudes to a 


primary-grade class will make the common blunder of 


trying to teach too much. Just how much any teacher 
should attempt is left for her to decide. 


The general 
thought of ‘how to be happy ' 


can be made clear by 
explaining the meaning of two or three of the Beati- 
tudes. Be careful to choose those which can be best 
understood by the children, The Beatitude chosen for 
the Golden Text is of such an abstract character that it 
will not be easily comprehended, while those referring 
to the merciful and peacemakers can more easily be 
illustrated. Suppose we proceed as follows ; 

Perhaps among those who had come to listen to the 
Saviour was a girl who, the day before, had disobeyed 
her mother, and yet had not gone and told her how 
sorry she was. all, for, 


had she been, she would have told her mother so at once. 


Indeed, she was not sorry at 


Do you think she was happy? Jesus knew that she was 
not. He said, ‘‘ Happy are they that mourn : 
shall be comforted.’" He meant that 


for they 
those who are 
sorry for having done wrong shall be forgiven and com- 
forted. 

Perhaps a group of boys sat listening who had that 
morning been off over the hills, and thought that they 
had been having a good time, but Jesus knew that they 
had not been truly happy, because they had been un- 
kind to birds and animals. 
once, and loved to run and shout and play, and have as 
happy a time as any of the other boys. But he had 
learned that unkind actions never make anybody truly 
happy, so he said, ‘‘ Happy are the merciful 
shall obtain mercy. 


for they 
This means, happy are those who 
are kind, for they shall be treated kindly. Perhaps 
there were two boys in the crowd who had been quar- 
reling with one another. One of them had said some 
unkind words which started the quarrel, but, after he 
heard Jesus, he became a peacemaker, going and telling 
the other boy that he was sorry. By doing so, he found 
that Jesus was right when he said, ‘‘ Happy are the 
peacemakers. ”’ 

Do you want to be always happy? Let us learn how 
from Jesus. Now repeat the Beatitudes, first using the 


word ‘‘ happy" instead of ‘* blessed,"' then say them 


again, using the word ‘* blessed."’ 
Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Tr ith 


Emphasized llow to be Happy 








The Lesson The Sermon 
Story. on the 
Mount 








Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


Happy Children. 


He had been a boy himself 
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Viti. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Sermon on the Mount, by Hofinann, Bida, or 
Dore, 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 


1. During the Preparation for Lesson Story, print the 
words THE TRULY HAPPY PEOPLE, 


> 


When the lesson story is told; draw a hillside, and 
make strokes to represent Jesus, his disciples, and the 
people. Do not omit representing the boys and girls 
who sat and listened to him. 


3. When the time comes to emphasize the meaning 


of the word « blessed,’ underline the words HAPPY 


PEOPLE, 


4. As the lesson develops and the truth is emphasized 
add the other words, 


’ 


5. Caution,—Do not do the blackboard work be- 
fore the class assembles. Even though roughly done, it 


is niuch better to develop it in the presence of the class. 









THE TRULY 
HAPPY PEOPLE 


SORRY FOR SIN 
KIND 
PEACE MAKERS 














{Epitor’s Note,—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make thé best use of these primary he Ips, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times, apon request. | 
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For the Junior Teacher 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
M* PERIAL : John 5 Matthew 12; 1-21 Luke 6; 
12-19. Lesson text, Matthew 4 : 25 to 5: 12. 


Children love all out-of-door activity. Make them 
les#on, We are on a hillside, 
hills of Galilee. <A vast throny 


is present, drawn by the fame of the Master. 


sec the scene of the 


and around us are the 
They 
have seen his miracles, and heard his words, and they 
are fascinated by his influence. He sat.down on the 
grass, and the multitudes sat around him, his disciples 
being close to him. Then he began to preach to them, 


and part of what he said forms our lesson for to-day. 


What He Was Talking About 
We call that part of what he said, to which our lesson 
relers, 


The Beatitudes." Whatis the meaning of that 


word? Webster detines it as ‘*the highest kind of 
felicity’’ (or happiness). ‘That is, he was telling the 
people how they might be most truly happy. Now 


every one wants to be happy. You never saw anybody 


who wished to be miserable. At this point let the 


teacher ask the class what they need just now to make 
them more happy than they are? Some of the class 


may say that what they need to be more happy is 


a larger measure of health. Others may say that they 
would be more happy if they could find better work. 
Sull others may say that what they need is to have a 
better opportunity to education. But all 


would probably be one in this, that they feel that they 


vet a good 


need something that they have not got, in order to be as 
happy as they would like to be. 


This discussion will lead to the fact that there 


are different kinds of happiness. Then go on to show 


that there is physical happiness, and mental happi- 


ness, and spiritual happiness. Each of these is ver- 
fectly legitimate, and we should long for them all. But 
among these different kinds of happiness there is a 
higher and a lower. <A boy in front of a good dinner 


has happiness of one kind 


It is about the same grade 


> 


ot happiness that a dog has*to whom you have just given 


a bone So a boy with a good warm coat on, who is 


out in the storm, has a happiness somewhat like that of 
a cat lying in front of a warm fire. But is there no 


happiness higher than this? Surely. The boy who hes 


mastered a diflicult lesson, so that he feels he can pacs 


a good examination, has a happiness far higher in grace 
than he who has only eaten a good dinner, 


The inven- 
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tor, when he has discovered a grand invention, like the 
telephone or the phonograph, has. a happiness that is 
intellectual, and of a much higher grade than that which 
can come from anything physical. All this shows that he 


is very foolish who puts his happiness in things physical. 


That man is merely a kind of higher animal. But we 
are not made to be merely animals in our lives. God 


has higher and better things in store for us than mere 
animal enjoyments. 

Is there anything that brings higher happiness than 
intellectual pleasure ? Yes. We havea spiritual nature, 
and the joys that come from that are the highest that 
we can have. For example, the thieves who wounded 
the man on the Jericho road had a kind of happiness, 
for they got hold of his property. But the man who 
found him, and ministered to him (though he spent 
property), felt a far higher kind of happiness than they 
did. Take another example. A man going home from 
a lecture may feel a kind of intellectual happiness. 
But Mr. Moody going home from an inquiry meeting 
where he has helped some sinner out into the light, felt 
a vastly higher kind of felicity. 

Now having brought out the truths above spoken of, 
let the teacher pick out such of the Beatitudes as seem 
best to fit his class, and dwell on them, showing how in 
them we may find more of true and lasting happiness 
than in anything that belongs to either our physical or 
our intellectual natures. The merciful are happier than 


the crucl,—are they not? The pure in heart are more to 


be envied than the foul. Are not those who make peace 
more full of joy than those who stir up strife? And are 
not those, even, who mourn over their sins, more full of 
true joy than those who take pleasure in unrighteous 
ness? All this goes to show that our highest happiness 
lies in things spiritual, and not in things material, or even 


> 


intellectual 


Questions 
Jo be Asstgyned tu Advauce.—Where was Jesus 
when he delivered the Sermon on the Mount? Who 


were nearest to him during that address ? Why did the 


throng around him in such vast numbers? 


people 
What is the meaning of the word ‘beatitudes’’ 

For Use in the Class.—Uow inany times does the 
Master use the word ‘* blessed"’ in this lesson? What 
| 


does he mean by ‘‘ blessed}’ ? In what three kinds of 
Which of these ways is 


Which is the 


Why are the pure in heart happier than the 


ways may we seek happiness ? 
the lowest? What is the next higher? 
highest ? 
impure ? Why are the merciful happier than the cruel ? 
How may we reach the highest possible happiness in 
this world? Can we do this without God's heip? How 
may we get that help? 

[Epitor's Nore. 


as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 


A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 


teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New ork City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


1° not try to teach in two lessons all the meaning of 

the Sermon on the Mount. Our Lord's choice of 
twelve from his disciples, whom he named apostles, indi- 
cates the beginning of a formal organization previous to 
his public address on the character and laws of the 
kingdom of God. These facts being understood, the 
teacher will proceed to show by Christ's words how we 


can live and enjoy that kingdom here and now. 


The Bible Material 
1, The twelve apostles chosen (Luke 6 : 12-19 ; Mark 
3: 13-19. 
2. The character and influence of the subjects of the 
kingdom (Matt. 5 : 1-16; Luke 6+ 20-26). 
3. The law of Moses compared with the law of the 


kingdom (Matt. 5 : 17-48 ; Luke 6 : 27-36). 


General Preparation 
1. The Children of the Kingdom. 


the Mount is not a system of new truths. 


The Sermon on 
The essential 
elements of the character of those who know God had 
been illustrated by men of faith, preached by prophets, 
and sung by poets through all the Old Testament his- 


tory. This sermon did not announce Jesus as the Mes- 
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siah. It did not summon men to faith in him. It was 
a preparation for the gospel, proclaiming the truths of 
the old dispensation in the language and spirit of the 
new. The kingdom of heaven is a holy fellowship of 
forgiven souls, brought by God's grace into permanent 
communion with him. In the opening sentences of this 
sermon Jesus shows : . 

(1.) What they want (vs. 


spirit is to feel the need of God, and to such he comes 


3, 4, 6). To* be poor in 
as their closest friend. To have disappointment or be- 
reavement which drives us to tell our grief to God makes 
sorrow a decor through which we enter into his heart. To 
hunger and thirst after righteousness is to want to have 
our thoughts and actions in harmony with the mind and 
will of God, and he who wants this for us will surely 
satisfy us. 

(2.) What they are (vs. 5, 7, 8). Meekness is the 
self-poise of one at peace with God. Mercy is seeing 
God as perfectly holy and lovable, and seeing in sinful 
men possibilities of likeness to him. Purity of heart is 


the disposition which promptly yields to attraction 


toward what is good. It is constantly seeing God. 
Those who see God grow like him. 

(3.) What they do (v. 9). The meck, merciful, and 
pure by their presence persuade men to exalt what is 
best in themselves and to see the best in their fellow- 
men. By their renewed nature they are made peace- 
makers. 

(4.) What they endure (vs. 10-12). He is gentle who 
wisely would win evil men to be good. He is cruel who 
would compel the good to be evil. So persecution by 
the wicked is unwilling testimony to the good man that 
he is a genuine child of the kingdom. He may well be 
(5.) What influence they exert (vs. 13-16). They are 
salt to make society wholesome, light to illumine and 
child of God 
neighbor and a good citizen, 


2. The Principle of the Kingdom. 


enthronement of Jesus Christ in the heart of each of his 


quicken life. Every must be a good 


Its root idea is the 
disciples. The laws of the old covenant were adapted to 
the nation ; the laws of the new to the individual. The 
law from Sinai sought to make wickedness a terror to 
men. The Beatitudes sought to make goodness attrac- 


tive to men. The old law, as interpreted by scribes 
and Vharisees, enforced oatward and legal obedience. 
By the new law purity is not freedom from ceremonial 
defilement, but from unholy desires ; worship is not bow- 
ing the body, but surrendering the will to God (see v. 
20). ‘The principle of the kingdom is comprehensively 


declared in Luke 6 : 35, 36. 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 


Editor of The Sunday School ‘Time ] 
The Sermon on the Mount, as illustrating princi- 
ples and methods of teaching, is admirably treated in 
Blaikie’s Public Ministry of our Lord (Chap. XII). A 
Fairbairn’ s 


fine analysis of the sermon is given in 


Studies (pp. 135-148). An interesting study of the ser- 
mon in its relation to present problems is Professor 


Shailer Mathews's Social Teaching of Jesus. 
Suggestive Questions 

1. Zhe Sermon on the 

preached? (Matt. 4: 

Jesus prepare to preach the sermon? 


To whom was it 
How did 
(Luke 6: 12.) 
Whom did he choose to be apostles? (Luke 6: 13.) 


Nount. 


25; Luke 6:17, 20.) 


What was to be their business? (Mark 3: 14, 15.) 
What did he expect them to preach ? 

2. The Members of the Kingdom. What things dis- 
tinguish them from other men? What do they most de- 
sire? (Matt. 5:6.) What other satisfaction will they 
Why 
can they endure reproaches bravely ? (Matt. 5; 12; John 
15 : 8-21.) 
5 : 16.) 

3. The Principles of the Kingdom, W\at is the law 
of the kingdom ? (Matt. 22 : 37-40; John 13: 34, 35.) 
What is the root idea of the kingdom? How was the 


have besides having their desire ? (Matt. 6 . 33.) 


What is their mission among men ? (Matt. 


law of Moses interpreted by the Pharisees? How was 
it interpreted by Jesus? How can we fulfil the law of 


Christ? (Rom. 13 : 8, 10.) 
Suggestive Topics 


Blessedness is the happiness of being at peace with 


God. Possession of temporal things is measured by 


Vol. 42, No 


ability to use them. A professing Christian who is use, 


less is contemptible, —salt without savor. 

The throne of the kingdom of God is in the heart ; jtg 
legislation is over the intentions. Chastity in desires jg 
the only safety for the home. Truth in thought is the 
only real integrity. Love to men for the possibilities of 
divine character in them, inspiring desires, judgments 
and actions, is the only true citizenship. 

[Epiror's Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selecteg 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, Upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Twelve Chosen, and the Kingd6ém Described 
Matthew 12: 15-21 ; 10: 2-4; 5: 1-48; Mark 3 7-19; 
Luke 6 : 12-36. 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class. ] 

Notwithstanding the hostility manifested by the Phari. 
sees to the work of Jesus, his work had achieved great out. 
ward success. All the synoptists testify to the multitudes 
that thronged about him, some of them afflicted with 
disease, some of them eager to see the wonderful works 
which he performed (Mark 3:7, 8), and many desirous to 
know the message which he uttered. He was even em. 
barrassed (Matt. 12 : 15) by the pressure of the throngs, 
and made his way (Mark 3 : 7) back again to the vicin. 
ity of the Sea of Galilee. 

Here took 


place an event whose importance can 


hardly be overestimated, —the deliberate choice by Jesus 
of twelve associates and representatives (Mark 3 : 14), 
men of various origin and character and force. They 
were not ideal men, nor, on the other hand, common 
men, Only in the case of two or three can we conjec. 
ture the reason which led Jesus to make the choice, 
Yet it was a momentous choice. On the shoulders of 
these men our Lord reared his church. Their names 


are given by Mark (Mark 3 


16-19). 

Before they could become true associates of his they 
had much to learn, and nota little to unlearn. Bruce 
has pointed out that it was one of their greatest qualif- 
cations that they had so relatively little to forget. But 
their Master began at once the work of teaching both 
directly and comparatively the requirements of the king- 
dom. Retiring to the hilly region near the upper end 
of the lake, he began a discourse, or series of discourses, 
preserved for us in the immortal Sermon on the Mount 
The portion included in this study (Matt..5 : 1-48) may 
be analyzed thus : The qualifications of those who enter 
the kingdom of heaven (vs. 1-12); their functions in 
life (vs. 13-16); their attitude to the laws of God (vs. 
17-20) ; that of the 


Pharisees vs. 21-37); the spirit of their daily life (vs 


their obedience contrasted with 


38-48). 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 





[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
he referenc em are collated only for those who wish to use them 
For fulle formation about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 


by the Editor 


4 


(29-42, 5th ed.; 
is a classic on the themes of this study. 


Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the Twelve’ 
Scribner's), 
Fairbairn, ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ *’ (130-148), on 
is another valuable 
«* Students 


‘‘The Master and the Disciples,’’ 
sketch. The remarks by Gilbert in his 
Life of Jesus ‘' (206-211) are terse, but helpful. 
III, QuEsTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for carefu jeration, to 


The references in the brackets are to other lessu® 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School ‘Times.] 

1. The Popularity of Jesus. (1.) How is this pop 
larity described by the Gospel writers ? What were the 
(2.) Was this popularity the chief reason 
for the selection of twelve associates by Jesus ? 

2. The Twelve. (3.) Why should the number of the 
apostles be fixed at twelve? Did this number have any 


members of the class 


causes of it ? 


objectionable associations as well as helpful ones? (4) 
As far as possible, express in a word or two the chat 
(5.) What were to be 
their functions both immediately and ultimately ? 

3. The Truly Blessed. (6.) What eight sorts of peo 
ple does Jesus call blessed ? [Critical Notes : 
* 1. Warren : last €.]  (7.) What is the sort of happt 
ness that they are to receive ? [Warren : §§ 1, 2.] 

4. Their Function in the World. (8.) What doesit 


acteristic trait of each apostle. 


VS. 3-14 
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mean to say that such are to be salt and light? [Dun- 
ping: Gen. Prep., 1 (5). ] 

5. Their Obedience to the Law. (9.) How could 
Jesus say that neither he nor his true followers were to 
break ‘‘one of these least commandments’’? What 
was his real meaning? (10.) In what essential ways did 
his keeping of the law differ from that of the Pharisces ? 
(Matt. 5 : 21-48.) 

IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Would it be an overstatement to speak of the ‘ glori- 
ous company of the apostles’’ at this stage of their 
career ? 

They show how men of very different qualifications 
and temperaments can co-operate when all aim at the 
same object. It symboiizes the fellowship of the 
Church. 

The only absolutely essential element of an apostle 
was the spiritual one. All else could be acquired. 

Even among the apostolic band there were few promi- 
nent men. Apostolic leadership was a great responsi- 
bility. 

[Enrror’s Nore.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
senior Bible class, with a selected list of 


duct of a books 


bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
py the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 
Fale University. 
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fBooks and Udviters 


Missionary Books Worth Owning 


GREAT boon‘to the readers of missionary books is 
the bright and vigorous story of 7he Apostle of the 
North, James Evans (Revell. $1.25), told by that in- 
imitable writer on Indian missions, Edgerton R. Young. 
It relates the experiences of a genuine hero who spent 
twenty busy years among the Cree tribes of the far 
North as school-teacher, translator, preacher, friend, 
pioneer, inventor of a system of syllabic characters for 
writing and printing the Cree language, and leader of 
his dusky friends unto better ideals of living and think- 
ing. No the achievements of such a 
life can conclude that the days of the romance of mis- 
sions have departed. 


one who reads 

The volume fitly takes its place 
with Mr. Young's other stories of Indian mission life as 
indispensable to a well-stocked missionary library. 

A peculiar but touching bit of missionary consecration 
is set forth by the secretary of the Mission to Lepers in 

Mary Reed, 
cents). F. B. 
Meyer writes an appreciative introductory note regard- 


India and the East in the volume entitled 


Missionary to the Lepers (Revell. 75 


ing Miss Reed as he came to know her a year ago. Her 
bright face appears in the frontispiece, and prepares us 
for the happy self-sacrifice of the last nine years. Miss 


Reed discovered that she was afflicted with leprosy, and 
at once considered it a call to missionary service among 
lepers, —a greatly neglected class. ‘The spirit and effec- 
tiveness of that service is recorded largely by extracts 
fom her journals, making a stimulating and helpful 
volume. 

The story of Mrs. Drennan's work in Japan, entitled 
Filled Hands (Cumberland 


House. 50 cents), 


Presbyterian Publishing 


is unique because it relates the 
achievements of a woman whose life, to be sure, was 
always earnest, conscientious, and active, yet who went 
out on the mission field in her fifty-third year, and has 
labored in Japan with great success for seventeen years. 
Perhaps such a career would not have been possible in 
any other foreign country, but it has been marked by 
wisdom, widespread influence, and real power. 
Pioneering in the San Juan (Revell. "$1.25), being 
personal reminiscences of work 
Colorado, not in 


done in southwestern 


Porto Rico, by Dr. George M. Dar- 
ley, a Presbyterian missionary, is full of good illustra- 
tions and interesting incidents, and is beautifully gotten 
up. It has a miscellaneousness of style which detracts 
from the impressiveness of the book as a whole. The 
author must be a capital man at an offhand address, but 
he fails to make the most of his theme. It will give to 
ay reader, however, innumerable illustrations of a high 
oder on pioneer missionary work. 

As Dr. Smith remarks in his preface to Twelve 


Meer Missionaries (Nelson. $3.50), 


Pio- 


it is time, at the 
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close of the first century of modern missions, to recall 
The 
judiciously selected, as their names indicate 


have been 
Lull, 


and perpetuate the pioneers. twelve 


the 


Spanish apostle to the Moors ; Carey, the preat pioneer 
of English missions in India ; Hannah \. in, the 
first woman missionary to women ; Captain Wilson, the 


first volunteer to carry the gospel to the Pacific islands ; 
Duff, Caldwell, Keith-Falconer ; Nilakantha 
Goreh, an educated Brahman, and Nauroji, 
convert among the Parsis. 


Shastri 


the first 


The compiler is one of the 


most gifted and experienced writers on missionary 


‘emes, whose books are always worth 


owning and 


reading. It is difficult to understand the reason, how- 
ever, for charging so large a price for the work. 

All readers of missionary literature are familiar with the 
numerous writings of Dr. A. T. Pierson. He has already 
published two series of interesting instances of Zhe 
Miracles of Missions (Funk & Wagnalls, $1; paper, 35 
cents), and now produces a third collection. The chap- 


ters are extremely interesting, told in a clear and vivid 
style, and with due attention to authenticity. No one 


can read them without a of his 


stirring faith, and an 

added confidence in the providential care of God. 
Nineteen Centuries of Misstons (Revell, ¥1), by Mrs 

William W. Scudder, is an 


history of missions, 


admirable handbook on the 


prepared for the use of Sunday 
schools and young people's societies It is comprehen- 
sive yet compact, beautifully printed and well arranged, 
by far the most usable manual for beginners now avail 
able. President Francis Ek. Clark 


contributes an intro- 


duction. 

Of the same general character, although less compre- 
hensive, is Missionary Annals of the Nineteenth 
tury (F. M. $1.50), by Dr. D. L. Leonard of 
Oberlin, than whom no one is better fitted to prepare a 
valuable 


Cen- 
Barton. 


aimed to write a 
history, book of reference, and collection of striking in- 


manual. Dr. Leonard has 


cidents for the past one hundred years. Illustrations 


are used with profusion. It is written by decades, a 
rather novel and useful plan. A valuable chronological 
table at the end shows the dates of principal missionary 


events from A.D. 53 to The book, as a whole, 


will be an important reference book. 


1goo. 


Missionary Fields and Forces is one volume of the 
second series of the Bethany Christian Endeavor Read- 
ing Courses for the young people of the Disciples of 
Christ (Revell. 35 cents net). It is prepared by W. J. 
Shaman, and is an admirable survey of the work of that 
denomination for the frontis- 


piece, however inspiring to a Disciple, is scarcely con- 


missions. ‘The map in 


ducive to a wide sale of the book among those whose 


affiliations are elsewhere. It practically endorses the 
theory that God is calling the Disciples to plant their 
churches in the East. 

Self-Supporting Churches, and How to Plant Them 
(Grinnell, lowa : Better Way Publishing Company. $1). 
is not exactly the sort of a book the title would suggest. 
It is a study of mission methods and policy as illustrated 
in the experience of Dr. C. H. Wheeler of Harpoot, 
Turkey, whose life is the thread along which the discus- 
sion is strung. Dr. Wheeler was a very able missionary, 
but his greatest claim to prominence came from his suc- 
cess in promoting the principle of self-support among 
missionary churches. The book is written for Christian 


workers, and will furnish valuable data for discussion 


= %-#— 


A Manual of Church flistory. By Albert 
D.D., LL.D, Professor of Church 
University.” Vol. I: Ancient and 
to A.D.-1517. I2mo, pp. xili, 639. 
Baptist Publication Society. $2. 25 


A new departure in Baptist literature is marked by 
this book. While the scholars of that denomination 
have long been doing good work in exegetics, and more 
recently in 


Henry\ Newman, 
History in c Master 
Medieval (hurch History 

Philadelphia : American 


dogmatics, their in church 


history have been confined mostly to their own com- 


achievements 
munion. Dr. Newman, although a Canadian professor, 
was excellently chosen to prepare the history of Ameri- 
can Baptists for the series issued by the Christian Litera- 
ture So He 


the present work, 


ety. exhibits the 


same good qualities in 


namely, mastery of materials, candor 
] 


in judgement, clearness of statement and a true percep- 
tion of what the average reader knows and does not 
know Of course, he puts Believer's Baptism by Im- 


mersion, and the Independence of the Churches, well to 


the front, and quotes high modern authority for both. 


But the book is not a sectarian pamphlet in guise of a 
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history. author's 


Lhe 


inverest does not turn round a 
few controverted positions. He is interested in tle 
Christian Church, its great men, its splendid record, its 
historic growth. but his interest in the Middle Ages is 
weaker than is their due. While he divides the first 


eight centuries into three periods, he makes the fourth 
period extend trom A.D. 800 to 1517. This, in spite ot 
care taken to trace development in separate provinces, 
makes it impossible to give an adequate idea of the con- 
trast between different stages in medieval development. 
The account of the Waldenses is especially clear and 
careful, based on the latest scholarship, and likely to 
correct many false impressions. The book is an honest 
and careful piece of work py a man of real scholarship. 


% 


Picture Study in Elementary Schools: A Manual for Teach- 
ers. By L. L. W. Wilson. 2 vols 2mo, 
XXVIll, 237; XXlli, Igo New York Phe 
pany go cents each, net 


illustrated, py 


Macmillan Com- 


More and more is the importance of the child's school 
room environment coming to be realized as a necessary 


factor in his education, 


Dingy, unbeautitied walls are 
giving place to decoration and adornment by reproduc 


tions of yreat pictures and pieces of statuary. In ordet 
that these art surroundings of the pupil shall fully per- 
form 


their part, iti 


know 


creation 


necessary that the teachers them- 


selves should something about them and the 


artists whose they are. To this end, a seri 
of two teacher's Manuals and two for pupils on Picture 
Study in Elementary S« hoo 


L. L. W. Wilson of the 
Part I is for 


Is has been prepared by Mrs 
Philadelphia Normal School 


primary grades, 


g and Part II for grammar 
both 
Manuals, necessitating some little duplication of texts, 
Mrs. Wil- 


acknowledges her debt to many writers on art, and 


grades, Some of the artists are represented in 


—to which, however, there is no objection, 


son 


to publishers, for her material. Here and there cne 


may question a criticism, of course, such as the state- 


ment that there are ‘‘ many Raphaels of cats,’’ but this 


is of small ach painter is represented 


( onsequene e. 


by a biography, a bibliography about him and his 


school, together with the 


The preface to the Teacher's Manuals (which 


criticisms by world's best 
critics. 
are the only volumes here reviewed) states that in place 
of the biography, bibliography, criticism, and method 
which appear in the Teacher's Manuals, the pictures in 
hcf 
text containing a verse or two germane to the subjcet cf 
the picture facing it. 


the pupils’ books are accompanied by one page ca 


The illustrations are in half-tone, 
and are discriminatingly chosen. 


% 
The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in Eng- 
land; Being the Ely Leetures for 1899 by ‘Thor 
Hall, D.D. 12me, pp. xv, 283. New York : Charles Scril 


ner s Sons BI. 50 

Dr. Hall was led by his active religious interests as the 
pastor of a church to study the great revival which changed 
the face of America. Following the usual tradition in 
the matter, he traced it to its supposed root in English 
Methodism, although the work of Jacob Freylinghausen, 
Gilbert ‘Tennant, and Jonathan Edwards, preceded the 
conversion of the Wesleys in 1738. Starting from this 
point, he reviews the great phases of English religious 
thought. The Evangelical pprty and its antithesis in 
radical reform ; the Broad Church party, which gathered 
round Frederick Maurice ; and the High Church reaction 
led by Newman,—are reviewed in a way to show their 
common element in social ideals. 


did 


hardly adequate, as it gives no idea of the man’s intel- 
lectual methods. If 


The account of what 


Maurice will be 


freshest to most readers, but it is 


Dr. Hall had studied these closer, 
he would have had less to say of his vagueness. The 
eatcome of the book is hopeful. There is an active and 
None of the ele- 
ments of a higher vitality have perished or ceased to 


work. called 


alive, and is likely to gain by current reactions. 


stirring lite in the modern church. 


Evangelicalism, often moribund, is still 


And 
God's hand is in it all, working toward a_ higher Chris- 
tian union, not by intellectual agreements, but by unity 


in devotion and in work 


4 
The Divine Pedigree of Man; Or The ‘Testimony of Evolutior 
and Psychol t the | ‘ f G by Lhomsor 
Jay Hudson, | I " nstratior 
of the Fu Lif ler x 7 ( f A. ¢ 





It is no timid apologist who here takes up the contro- 
versy between Hud 


son is an evolutionist not less pronounced than Darwin 


‘‘science’’ and ‘‘religion.’’ Dr. 
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less satisfactory in some 
He holds to the 


theory of two minds in man, the subjective 


whom he finds 


respects than Lamarck. 
and the objective. But he is a Christian 


theist, antagonizing both the Spencerian 


and the pantheist. He sets him- 
all 


are all his offspring.’ 


agnosti 


to vindicate against these Paul's 
‘We 


wrives with vigor, 


self 
statement, 
He 
edge, 
but 


with ample knowl- 


and with confidence in his cause, 


also, perhaps, with somewhat too 


much confidence in himself. There is 
about the book an air of knowing all that 
knowing, which detracts from its 


And 


Luther 


is worth 


real merits. when one reads that 


«*« Martin denounced the author 


of the ‘ Principia’ because his theory of 
gravity ‘took the world outof the hands 
of God, and placed it in the custody of a 
law,’ '’ one sees that there are limitations 
to Dr. 


one 


Hudson's knowledge. Luther died 
forty 
Newton's §#* Principia’’ 
While the book of Dr. 
the last word on the subject, it is never- 


hundred and years 
was published ! 
Hudson is not 


theless an interesting and valuable contri- 


bution to the discussion of a great 
problem. 

% 
From Strength to Strength. By]. H. Jowett, 


M.A. [Little Books on Religion. Edited by 


W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D.]  16mo, pp. 
it, 131. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 75 
cents. 


Among the younger Congregational 


Mr. 
He fills not unworthily the 


ministers of England Jowett is the 


rising man, 
pulpit of John 
ard W., 


wide 


Angell James ‘and Rich- 
Dale in Birmingham, but is known 
to a circle by occasional sermons. 
This book is a piece of close study of the 
human faculties, —will, conscience, heart, 
the bad 
weaken them, and the good things which 


And the grace of God 


and mind, —of things which 
strengthen them. 
in Jesus Christ holds its rightful place in 
the enumeration of the latter. 
can read the brief book without finding 


helpful suggestions for life in it. 
% 
Books Received 


March 5 to March 12 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 


Institutes of Moral Philosophy. By Lyman B. 
‘Lefft, D.D. $1.50. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
Rasselas By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 10 
cents, 


The Copp, Clark Company, Toronto 
Some Practical Studies in the History 
raphy of the Old ‘Testament 
Deuteronomy. By George Hague. §1.50. 


and Biog- 
Genesis to 


Alexander Gardner, London 
Lady Nairne and Her Songs By Rev. George 
Henderson, M.A., B.D. 25 cents. 
Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 
Annual Register of the Hartford 
Seminary for the Sixty-Sixth Year. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


A Danvis By 
$1.25 
Poor People. By I. K 


1899-1g00. 
Boston 
Robinson, 


Pioneer Rowland E 


Friedman. §1.50. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

The Rise of the New 

Saville Muzzey, B.D. 

The Mershon Company, New York 

Kennedy of By 
I. 


Testament. 
$1.25. 


By David 


Glenhaugh. David Maclure. 


~ 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Moments with Art. Short Selections in Prose 
and Verse for Lovers of Art. $1. 

Opportunity and Other Essays and Addresses 
By J. L. Spalding. $1 


The “Cardinal's M 
‘Taylor $1.25 


Johns D. Parker &Co 


usketeer By M. Imlay 


, East Orange, New Jersey 


The Sabbath Transferred By Rev Johns D 

Parker, Ph.D 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By 
S. R. Macphail, M 20 cents 

Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. 
$1. 25. 

The Messages of Paul. By George sarker | 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. $1.25 net. 

A History of the Jewish People. By James 


Stevenson Riggs, D.D. $1.25 net. 


before | 


No one! 


‘I heological 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


"fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of £1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to ¢ harac ter, wording, and 
display Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription listatany time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 






The 
Chicago Great Western Railway has obtained 


RINEHART’S INDIAN PicTURES, — 
at great expense the privilege of reproducing 
Pictures, 


” «* Hollow 
art 


the best four of Rinehart’s Indian 
chiefs ‘* Wolf Robe, 
’ and ** Hattie 
calendar for 1900. 


? «* Touison, 


Iforn Bear, Tom ’’ in an 


The heads are 6°«8 inches, 
one on each sheet, wonderfully reproduced in 
the original colors, 
and 
The 
They will be 


and effective posters, are particularly 


suited for framing. fifth edition is now 


ready. sent, while the supply 
lasts, tv any person sending 25 cents in stamps 
or silver to cover royalty charges and the ex- 
Lord, 


Il3 


pense of packing and mailing, to F. H 


General Passenger and ‘Ticket Agent, 


Adams Street, Chicago. 


To CALIFORNIA QUICKLY AND COMFORT- 
ABLY—z7a Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western ‘*The 
leaves Chicago daily 6.30 P. 


the 


Line. Overland Limited ’’ 
I., arrives San 
Francisco 


Los 


cars, 


afternoon of the third day, and 
No change of 
Buffet 
‘* The 


” 


Angeles next morning. 
All 


smoking and library cars, with barber. 


meals in dining-cars, 


” 


best of everything.’’ ‘* The Pacific Express 


leaves Chicago daily 10.30 P. M., with first- 
class and through tourist sleepers to Califor- 
nia, Personally conducted excursions every 
Thursday. 
North-Western 


tion and illustrated pamphlet 


and K'y. For full 
apply to W. A. 
Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Pa. 


Philadelphia, 
AN ALL-YEAR Ri 


liotel, Eureka Springs, 


rhe 
opens March I, 


SORT. 
Ark., 
A most desirable, 


Crescent 
1900. attractive, and con- 
venient resort for health and pleasure seekers. 
Ideal climate, pure sparkling water, best ac- 


commodations, ‘Through Sleepers va Frisco 


| Line. Write for particulars to Manager Hotel, 


or to any representative of Frisco Line. 


Trains now 
Station, Park 
Front, for St. 
Duluth, 


Wisconsin Central Railway. 


Central 

Lake 
Ashland, 
Nearest ticket 
re information, 


. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPENCERIAN 


from 
Street, 
Minneapolis, 


leave Chicago 


Row and 12th 
| Paul, 
| Northwest. can give 


Pond, 


agent 


you Jas. C. 








ARE THE BEST 


Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 


Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. , 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 24%Broxten; 


New York. N. Y. 


' ED 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be inade on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted, 


| LAWTON & CO., 2° Yess ©. Now York. 


’* 69 Dear eet, Chicago. 
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and make most striking | 


informa- | 


| 1900 EASTER 1900 


| Mites. 


All agents sell tickets via Chicago | 


EASTER MUSIC 


} 5 cts. per copy; 


and the | 





100 Pages—20,000 Arti 





tical as a #20 


Chambers’ Popular Encyclopedia contains 700 page 
inches, and 1,000 itostrations. ; focal 
ace urate and the 20,000 articles embody such information as nine 
out of ten persons have occasion to use in talking and writing, 
For ordinary usage,the work which we offer FREE is as prac. 


sub-divisious of 


Agriculture, Geology, Mytholo 
Architecture, liistory, Natu a "History, 
Astronomy, Horticulture, Painti 2 
Biology, aw, Phitoong y, ik 
Botany, Literature, Physiology, 
PEremteter, Mechanics, Politics, 
Engineering, Medicine, Religion, 
Geography, Music, Sculpture, 


with Biographical Sketches of the great men of all times, and * 
typographical de porsgeteue of the Countries of the Globe aud 
their population by t R 
The engravings are wonderfully clear, and selected with a 
view to illustrating the subject, rather than to make a show, 
These pictures by themselves are educating and interesting 
without the accompanying text. * 


Vol. 42, No, u 
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: CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 





cles—1000 Illustrations 


The statements are precise and 


Encyélopedia. It covers all the divisions and 





1€ last census. 


Fi 








$1.2 


FOR 








Size, 5x7 Inches. 





25 cts. 


substantially bound in imitation cloth 
covers, and has never before sold for less 
than One Dollar a copy. Itis guaranteed 
to be just as represented or money re. 
funded. To introduce FARM aNp Home, 
our national semi-monthly (which already 


The Encyclopedia is nicely printed ant ® 


5S 





FOR ¢ 
six Re 2, and in addition send, FREE and 
CLOPEDIA as above stated. 


Address all orders to 


into WiiKg of homes where it is not now taken, we make this REMARKAB 
LY 25 CENTS (in silver or stamps or otherwise), we will send FARM AND HOME for 


ARM AND HOME, "62a." 
% ZMH KS HRAHAHA HDHD FHS tactics act 


Shas a circulation of over 250,000) 
LE OFFE R: 


postpaid, a copy of CHAMBERS’ ENCY. 


: 
! 
2 





Easter Music 


| EASTER 
MUSIC 


Prince of Life. Con- 
cert Exercise for S&S. by 
Hartsough and Fillmore, 
5e.; 50e. per doz., peee) 
Easter Recitations and 
Exercises. A reat va- 
riety of recitations and dia- 
logues, oristps al and selected, 











| 


by Chas.M.Fillmore, cents, , | 
Now is ‘Christ Risen. Chorus 
Anthem. J. B. Lanert. 10 cents. 


Alive Unto God. A Chorus 
Anthem. H. P. Danks, 10 cents. 
The Nazarene. Easter Cantata 
Chas. H. Gabriel, 30 cts, 
Sunday-School Son No.2. % 
Hartsough and Fillmore. Just out, 10 cents. 
a wanted to canvass for The Musical Mes- 
ger. There’s money in it. Send for particulars. 


FILLMORE BROS. *40 Sitie’Houss, New York.” 


-HALL-MACK CO.’S 


for Choirs. 


SERVICES 
IMMORTALITY AND LIGHT } Send 7c. in stamps 
By 1 Liscata ¥ MESSAGE § for samples of both. 
Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. Mack, and C. Austin 


Both these services are bright and original in 


style. Suitable for any school. Complete in every de- 
tail. $4 ~y ~ r hundred, postpaid. 
Send for free specimen 


pages of our new song-book, 

Christian Hymns No. , by William Phillips Hali 

and Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. ‘Jhe most 

elaborate and beautiful song book ever published. $25.00 

eer hundre d. Suitable for the Sunday-s« hool and 
’eople’s Society. 

Phila., Pa. 


oun 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 
FOR SUNDAY- 


SCHOOLS 
Our new service, ‘‘Prom Gloom to Glory,’’ by 
Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and others, contains 
attractive and inspiring i horuses, c arols, exercises, etc. 
$4.00 per hundred, prepaid. For 10 cts. 
we send samples of three Easter services. For 30 cts. 
we send examination copy of ** Voice of Melody,’’ a 
Sunday-school hymn-book « rare excellence 


Geibel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Sunday- School Musical Quarterly 


Easter Number. Choice new songs and recitations. 
his edition, 3 cents per copy ; $2.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Address H. W. Fairbank, 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 

200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1. 

Size, 548, 


1020 Arch St., 


1,500 subjects. 


Our pictures are very much 
superior to any others. Com- 
parison will prove this. Send 
4 cents in stamps for four sam- 
ple pictures and 24 page cata- 
log, illustrated with thirty (30) 
pi tures. 


G. P. BROWN. & co., 





Beverly, Mass. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photeg graphs. 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced 

he Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have thorongh index. 

The Sunday School Times say 8: ‘*‘ The Nelson 
Teacher's Bile, is of high grade.’’ ‘‘ The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by a 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NEL SON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 








The Most Attractive 


Easter Services 


ever produced are found among our 
publications for this season. 
| The Prince of Life 
Easter Greeting } 2 COs Oat Oe 
Chimes of Easter a eae A ok ined @ 
Easter Praise and j all prepaid. 
The Risen King 


Offer you a large variety of carefully prepared attrac 
tive services. Send 10 cents for samples. 


Talal 15 Fifth Av 
ew York, 


pov 


EASTER &is! 


CERTS | 
Our three Easter Concert Kxeri 


108 Washington 
St., Chicago. 


sises are 
prepared oh. extreme care by trained 


specialists, and abound in pleasing and 
instructive selections, and bright and 
easily learned songs. 

Their names indicate their subjects: 


‘**The Birthday of Hope "—* He Liv- 
eth *—* The Risen Light.” 
Price: 5 cts. each ; 1rocts. for the three. 


W. A. Wilde Company Pewee | 





1900-—-EASTE R SERVICES—1900 

Easter Echoes No. 17, *‘ REDEEMER TRIUM 
PHA a complete ‘ ‘aster Servic e, arranged by 
W. A. Pi kell, including bright choruses and recite 
tions. Originz al exercises for Juniors, by Annie Hobbs 
Woodcock, the well-known Chaut: auqua OTE 
worker. 20 pages, with title-page in colors. ‘‘ E 
GEMS,”’ a 16 page collection of Faster anthems, ne - 
etc., by Geibel, Porter, Fithian, and others, 

Price of each, 5 cents ; $3.75 per hundred, postpaid. 

SEND 6 CENTS for sam ple pac ket containing _ 
of the above, together with catalog and samples 
Easter cards and collection novelties 


MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
SERVICES for the 


Sunday School. — 
Music by Thiel & Davis, Price 
Enclose 10 cts 








EASTER DAWN, 
5 cts. per copy; 84.00 per 100, postpaid. 
for samples of our three latest Services, 

CEYROR CHOIR CANTATAS: Jerusalem and Thi The 
Naz rine, Price he March issue of TH 
Cc At nite H CHOIR yi 3... ,m-- ae ems, quartets 
etc., for the choir. oF ko c ay free to Choristers. 
ROSCH 


G Cc 
Chicago, 38 Rae, St. iNew BEL 22 N. William 6 


EASTER SERVICES 


Exquisite art covers Well-known writers. Package 
of sample copies mailed for two two-cent stamps. The 
Gospel Song Sheaf, a 240 page music book for Sum 
day-schools, in board covers. Special go day price only 

19a 100. Sample copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 

ope Publishing Co., 84 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
FASTER by Rose 5 cts. Easter Lessons, 

a Benny exercise by Mrs. Atwood, 
scts. Easter Bells, a new motion song, 3 cts. Eas 
ter Recitations. 32 pages, rscts. Cradle Roll Cards, 


a set rthday Car Ss, 25 cts. a dozen. 
HENRY ny NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The New Easter Day, with musi¢ 


sect 
5 s 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings 


SAGRED SONGS 


THE NEW 
No. 


BOOK 


Send 20 cents for asample copy, and see tt you 
do not lik No. of which over 720,000 
copies have be« $25 per 100. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


Do You Want a Buggy? 


e it as well as 
*n sold 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy 
surrey, phaeton, or spring wagon, at the lowest price 
ever heard of, a price that will surprise you, privilege 
of free trial and payable after received, cut this notice 
out and mail to Sears, Rornuck, & Co., ¢ igo, Ill, 


and they will mail you their very latest and extremely 


interesting vehicle offer and special catalog. 
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Questions 
Answered 


Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ** Question Box of The Sunday 
§chool Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
pa.” If an answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, UPON receipt of prices named. 

The dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 
jssues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 


% 





A Suggested S. S. Library Collection 


About a year ago, I saw published in the 
Times a list of books which the contributor 
thought an ideal one for a Sunday-school library. 
Can you send me the issue containing this list ? 


The article referred to was entitled Se- 
lecting a Sunday-school Library, by Mil- 
ton A. Dixon, and appeared October 8, 

8. 

189 “ 


Map for the Life of Christ. 


| dressed for the pamphlet issued by the 


Would you kindly inform your readers as to a | 


suitable map to present at a glance the routes 
taken by Christ in his journeyings through 
Palestine ? 

Arnold's Chart of Christ's Journeyings 


(20 cents) is a most useful little set of | 


maps which exactly meets this need. 


The chart folds up, and is enclosed in a | 


cloth-bound cover of a size to fit easily in 


the pocket. 
% 


Entering a Girl at Northfield 


Iam desirous of entering a girl, next session, 


in the Moody seminary at Northfield. Could | 
you tell me the proper one to write to? 
Application should be made to the| 


principal of the Northfield 
Miss FE. S. 
chusetts. A blank form will then be sent 
to the applicant, to be filled out and re- 
turned, which will be placed on file, and 


considered when a vacancy occurs, ° 
% 


Primary Pictures on the Lessons. 


lam interested in the Times’ suggestions for 


pictures to be used for illustrating the primary 
lessons, and 1 would like to ask if there is any 
way by which teachers could learn (at the begin- 
ning of the quarter) what pictures “Are most 
desirable for that quarter's lessons in order that 


they may order all the pictures at one time for 


that quarter 

In connection with the Primary helps 
in this issue will be found a list of all the 
pictures needed for the lessons of the 
second quarter. 


% 


Winning One for Christ 


| found an article, in looking over your paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Winning One for Christ."’ 
spoke highly of a little card folder entitled ‘‘ Win 
One, Where can [ get more information ? 


The article appeared February 3, 1900. 
A copy of the card referred to will be sent, 
free of charge, to any one sending a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope to the 
writer of the article, F. P. 


Melrose, Massachusetts. 
4 
The American Revised Bible 


Hall, East Northfield, Massa- | 


Seminary, | 


‘ 
| 


| 
| 


The writer | 


Shumway, | 


When is the new American Standard Edition 


of the Revised Bible likely to be out ? 

This monumental and eagerly awaited 
work, by Americans for Americans, is be- 
ing pushed forward with painstaking care 
by the surviving members of the Ameri- 
fan Revision Committee. The publish- 
ts of the Bible, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York, are as yet unable, however, 
© name any date for its appearance. 


“ 


Dr. Geikie’s Recovery 


In a recent issue of the Times, I read a letter 
ich you published, written by the son of Dr. 
telling of his father's serious illness 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Being an admirer of Dr. Geikie, and 
seen nothing in your paper since then in 
to his condition, | write to you for 
I trust that God has spared him for 
service. 


having 
regard 
information 
future good 


It is a sincere pleasure to be able to 
announce here Dr. Geikie's apparent re- 
covery from serious illness. Letters have 
been received from his own pen by the 
Editor, and it is hoped that his articles on 
the lessons will shortly be resumed. 

% 
Connnecticut Library Commission 


Will you oblige me with name and address of 
the association of ladies in Connecticut that 
publishes a list of selected books for Sunday- | 
school library ? 


Miss Susan T. Clark, 799 Asylum Ave- 


nue, Hartford, Connecticut, may be ad- 


whose 
object it is to select suitable books for 
One of their 
lists was printed in the Times of April 14, 
1894. Letters to Miss Clark should be 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 


Connecticut Ladies’ Commission, 


Sunday-school libraries. 


The Young Mother 


She thinks little of her- | 
self, and fails to notice how | 
pale and thin she is grow- 
ing. She worries constantly | 
over the baby that does not | 
thrive, although its food 
seems abundant. 
ocolls Emulsion. 
nourishes and strengthens 
the nursing mother and sup- 
plies to the baby’s food the | 
bone-forming and fat-pro- | 
ducing elements which 
were lacking. 





‘oc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 


»1 years we have sold our care- 
fully selected real-estate 


first mortgages toa 
of investors, without loss to a | 
Our 


great number 


single one pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackw y belt of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma, and will 


sent to you for the asking 


an be 


Loans guaranteed 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7%% on North Dakota Real Estate first ortanas 


§ year loans, Progressive community ef- 


| Dept. S. T. 





erences furnished BK. Erickson, Langdon, N. Dakota. 


OULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 

week the year round, or one 

that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 





Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 


glass isn’t good for his business. 
Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it 7 can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


B. & B. 


We make a specialty 


of Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods. 

Goods and prices to show that choiceness 
and determined small profits are such an ear- 
nest practical feature as you can’t afford to 
miss or neglect. 








| service belong to the past generation. 


Costs you nothing to get samples—and get 


in touch with assortments not surpassed any- 


| where—probably not equaled. 


Splendid lot of dressy new Dress Goods, 
50c.—-42 to §2 inches wide. 

Swell new 48 inch Homespuns, 65c.—for 
skirts and suits. 


36 inch Coverts, 25¢.—great for skirts— | 


sightly goods—blue, brown, tan, or green mix. 


36 inch all-wool Dress (soods—medium 
colored mixtures—20¢c.—that couldn’t be 
made of present price wool for twice the 
money. 


You'll surely be pleased with the handsome 
Imported Irish Dimities at 20¢,.—others at 
1§c., 18c., and 2§c. 

Pretty American Dimities, loc., 12 4c 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





ACME SEWING MACHINES > % 


do as much work & as great variety 

as the highest priced machines. = 
Ball-bearings, no noise, little effort. 
Warranted satisfactory to the user 
in use for 10 years—27 styles, all 
prices. To introduce them we send 
for a limited time, High-Arm No.1, 
with attachments and 
instructions. - 


ACME_KITCHEN 


CABINET, 


Kitchen table &pantry combined 
Saves running to pantry when 
cooking. 26in. wide, 48 in. long, 30 
in. hich. Built of maple, nicely 
finished, large bins for flour & 
sagar, large drawers partitioned 
Ser cooking materials & utensils 
' a brea meat boarc 

FRE fateles B9T houschold articles, $4.95 
1007 prices. If you wish to earn them, say so. 
ACME COMPANY, - 489 W. 484 &t., CHICAGO. 
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Why not have a printed 
Order of Service? ~~ 








enough to secure a low 
low prices, and open the way 


The Sunday School Times now 


at a slight cost. 


easily obtained. 








, | YOO expensive, as a rule, because no one school can 
cost. 


for Sunday-schools everywhere. 


vice in such large quantities that any Sunday-school can use it 
The service is prepared by H. Howard Pepper. 
and combines Scripture readings, hymns, and other exercises of 
the school, in such a way that variety as to matter and length is 


It is issued quarterly, and is sent postpaid for 


$1.00 per 100 copies 
$3.00 per 100 copies per year 
Schools may begin the use of the service at any time. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


use 


jut large editions permit 


issues a four-page order of ser- 


for a single 
quarter 


1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














*HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 


Sapouio is the house-wife’s best 


With it 


appearance of 


friend 


she conquers dirt and adds to the 


her house by keeping it clean Don't be foolish and 
Quick work 


Common soap and elbow 


try to clean house without Saporio, 


can be done with Sapo so. 
Be in fashion 
and use SAPoLio. No. 37. 


Educational 


Your Level. 


Are you wasting your time in «a 
lowly position when you should 
occupy a higher one? If you are tied 

to uncongenial work you can fit your- 
wy self fora better position without loss of 
present salary. 


Change Your Occupation. 


Thorough courses in Mechanical or 


A Architectural Draughting, 
@ Electrical, Mechanical,Steam 
a or Civil Engineering, ete, 
by mail, ‘rite for circular, 
The International 
Correspondence Sehools, 
Bex ane Terenten, 











DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Write at once for our new illustrated 
200 page book, The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering. The largest and 
most instructive book of ite kind ever 
published. Sent free of charge to any 
person who stammers for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Address 
The Lewis School for 6tammerers 

1°? Angtaine Sr., Derrort, Miew 





Geo. Andrew Lewis. 














Only $50—Board, Room, and Tuition 
A special ten weeks’ course. Aq lune 1 
Practical work in Bible and Child Study, ¢ 
Art of Teaching, Sociology Missions. 


Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mas: 


American leachers’ Burea 


Teachers Wanted St. Louis, Mo. 24th year 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 '«, : 


cancies 
select parties personally conducted by Prot 
lle Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


rivate, 
Lam 


Gallaudet Home Destroyed by Fire 


This Home was established by ‘* The 
Church Mission to Deaf Mutes,”’ in 1886, on 
a farm of 156 acres by the Hudson River, six 
miles below Poughkeepsie. It has been a 
comfort already to upwards of forty afflicted 
people. Friends have rallied around thi- 
Home so that it is entirely free from debt 
It is intended to receive inmates eventually 
from the whole state of New York. Peopl 
of this class have all been educated, but have 
broken down in the battle of life. Several ot 
the inmates are deaf and dumb and blind. 

On Sunday night, Feb. 18, the mai) 
building and the wing recently added for th: 
men, were destroyed by a sudden and dread 


ful fre. The inmates 


fourteen women anid 
eleven men—were bravely rescued, and ar 
now comfortable in temporary quarters in 


Poughkeepsie. 

In addition 
$20,000 to 
Christian Kefuge. 


the 
our 


to 


give 


insurance, it will take 
silent friends another 
rhey lost all their personal 
effects in the raging flames. We would make 


them glad again as far as possible, The 
Trustees of the Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes appeal for funds to build a new and 


better Llome. 

Donations may be sent to: 

The Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Bishop 
of New York, President ex officio, 29 Lafay 
ette Place, New York. 

Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., General 
Manage r, 112 West 78th St., New York. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
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he Sanday School Gines 


i Philadelphia, March 17, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 








The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. 


addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents,each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 
4 $1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies ina package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
. 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
: One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

re Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 

subscribers may be ordered sent 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

‘ cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 


60 cents each, when so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club he 
_ vackage is addressed to one person 

Addressed P'ress I 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
4 at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 

the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who ag oe the old socent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 

if when the year’s subscription has over six months to 


How Papers 


ey run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
% to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
7 tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 
* twidi Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
: Dividing eee idol i Pane Mona 
“ote may be divided into smaller packages 
al ackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Jree, upon application. 


i FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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Pearline 
Save time ~Not dirt | 














Sweet Peas— 
Over 50 varieties of the best European and Americas named sorte. 
Perfected Royal Show Pansies— 
Over 100 colors and markings, all the finest European varieties 
and largest flowering strains. 


Nasturtiums Dwarf— 
The best ever produced, and not surpassed for gorgeousness of 
color and brilliant effects. 

One full-sized packet of each variety for only @ eta, and addresses 
of two of your flower loving friends, will alsv include a copy of “ Floral 
Culture,” whieh tells how to grow flowers from seeds, and the 
daintiest catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds. 


































27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or halt-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


; JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
" 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. O. BOX 1550. 





| fe Kab ee yO KOK sks | 


——- BD yerrexoW brevet 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 
in stock, he will 


Ask your grocer. If not 


order it at your request. 





i Drop a postal for new edition free “How tomake good 
#7? things to eat.” Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
it 

f ——— 





AMERICAN | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








“AMERICAN RAILROADS ” 














Thousands of garden- 
ers depend on Ferry’s Seeds 
every year and never suffer 
disappointment, Cheap subst 
tutes bring loss, not paying crops, 
It pays to pay a little more for 
FERRY’SSKEDS, Five cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth it, 
Always the Best, 1900Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 









Special Trial GRAND | 
Offer New and PANSIES 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of | 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not. you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As atrial offer, we will mail for 25 cents: 


you 50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 
CAN — -. os 


Coal Black, 
















= « p> hes Cardinal Red, 
Entertaining the Public. | 50 Bright Yellow, 
$30 to $ and more per week | 50 ‘* ve vie Azure Blue, 
without previousexperi- | 50 ‘* oe - Bright Violet, 


ence, No other busi- 
ness pays such large 
returns for the little 
effort required, We 
furnish complete 
outfits. The work is easy, strictly high 
classand any man can operate the outfit 
by following our instructions. Write 
for particulars and copies of letters 
from those who are making BIG MONEY 
on our plan, ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY 
CO., Dept K 1. 56 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Mention this paper when you write, 


LYMYER SwaerEe woes DOD 
CHURCH 


so * - ‘“* Striped, Variegated. 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, ete. 
A Booklet of 9 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how to care for every kind of win dow plant. 
THE MAYFLOWERK magazine 3 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The? Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c. 
Our Catalogue for 1900-—2th Anniversary 
Edition — greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Kex Begonias, Gera 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
| Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 


ane tin 
OUR CATALOGUB : 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 


irs ss. TELLS WEY. : A , 
rite te Cincinnati Bell Feundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 




















Publisher Failed 


We thought our claim was a dead loss, and charged it off. 

In the final setthement we were apportioned a small supply of 

these two steel-plate engravings. While they last, we will dispose of 
them at one-fourth of their original selling price. 


The Good Shepherd « « « 
The Shepherd of Ferusalem 


Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 
known of mine, and I lay 


\ 
down my life for the sheep.”’ 


, In the other, the solemn 
lesson of the dismantled 
cross on the summit of Cal- 
vary is read by a shepherd 
i\\\ in wondering reverence. 

\\ Reduced from $1.00 each 
To close out the limited 
supply : Postpaid, carefully 
packed, 30 cents each, or 50 
cents for both. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1321 Walnut Street. P. O. Box 992. Philadelphia, Pa. 






Heavy paper, 2231 inches; 
engraving, 1221 inches, 


In the first, the tender 
light of the Saviour’s face 
shines forth with its message 
—‘‘l am the good shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am 























Address 


Mailed anywhere for a one-cent stamp. 
Room 321, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Worth Repeating 


By Alfred Tennyson 


MAN, forgive thy mortal foe, 


Forgive and be Forgiven 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow: 


For all the souls on earth that live 


To be forgiven must forgive. 

Forgive him seventy times and seven; 
For all the blesséd souls in Heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven, 


% M% % 


The Place of the Old- 
Fashioned College 


From the inaugural address of President W, P, 
Kane, D.D., at Wabash College, Indiana 


IRST of all, the historic college fg 
built on the idea that its work is t 
educate men ; not simply to educatg 

the intellect, nor to train the hand or the 
eye or any other fractional part, but tg 
educate the man himself. 

The work of the old-fashioned college 


|is to lay the foundation for a complete 


manhood. Its aim is net to make spe 
cialists, but to make men; to furnish 
through its courses of instruction and 
through all the appointments of its in. 
fluence that which will bring to the sty. 
dent a well-rounded development and dis. 
cipline of mind and body and spirit, s9 
that he shall be able to step forth from 
the college, not only conscious of his pow. 
ers, but in command of them,—able to 
summon and direct them in this channel 
or that, which he may choose for a life. 
work, 

With that ability it will be no great 
task for him to become a specialist in any 
line which he may elect. Without that 
ability he never can become a specialist 
of real power. He lacks the foundation’ 
on which to build. Stedfast height always 
means stedfast depth. The higher the 
oak goes into the air, the deeper its roots 
strike into the ground. The tent which 
is erected in its place to-night only to be 
taken down again to-morrow needs no 
laying of deep foundations ; but the castle 
which is to stand for centuries, and which 
will have to resist, again and again, the 
shock of war, must have foundations 
which go deep into the ground and ex 
tend broadly beneath the stately walls.... 

President Mark Hopkins, one of the 
noblest educators of the century, once 
said that the strength, the excellency, of 
theeNew England system, is that it aims 
to produce, and does produce, a broad 
and thorough culture of the whole man; 
that it lays strong and deep foundations 
for future building. First is the broad 
foundation, then the narrow specialty; 
first the laying of course after course of 


heavy stones underground, then the 
heavenward stretch of the spire. The 


youth thus trained can carry his specialty 
to a point undreamed of by one trained in 
a narrower fashion. 

I know this is not popular doctrine 

We live in an age of hurry. The spiritof 
haste is everywhere. ‘The traveler asks 
for the shortest route and the quickest 
|train. The student is impatient to reach 
| what he calls the end; that is, to get into 
his life-work. Foundation-laying is toil 
some, It seems to be barren of any pree 
ent or adequate result. It is out-of-sight 
work, No walls are rising, and it is not 
easy for the impatient youthful mind t 
grasp the full meaning of the connection 
| between the foundation and the supet 
structure. 

Nevertheless, that connection exists, 
and it is vital. It is with this foundation 
work that the old-fashioned college has 
largely to do. It is concerned, not 50 
much about the finishing as about the 
beginning ; not so much about the pat- 
ticular channel in which the awakened 
and trained powers shall be directed, but 
in their unfolding and discipline. . . - In 
other words, the college has to do w ith the 
waking of a man who may or may not 
afterward become a specialist. Its put- 
pose is, not to train men for specific func 

but for the supreme function 0 





tions, 
living. 
The man must precede the teacher, the 


| artist, the writer, the successful achievét | 


in any particular line. The first essential 
is, not that the. man shall know some 
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that recognizes its place and function is in | 
no danger of being supplanted. It needs | 
only to be stedfast and self-respecting. It } 
has no occasion either to imitate or quar- | 


thing, but that he shall be something. For 
that matter, that is. the last essential as 
well as the first. herefore I argue that | 
the chief concern of education has to do 
with the qualities of manhood, —mental, 
shysical, moral, and spiritual. It is not 
clear that the same methods and processes 
that are fitted to direct trained powers into 
roper channels are also fitted for the de- 
yelopment and discipline of these same 
powers. Here, then, is the legitimate 
work of the college. It is fundamental 
and persistent , it yields to no invasion ; 
it acknowledges no successor ; It is In no 





rel. Let it do its work, and do it well. 

... Some range must be conceded to the | 
spirit of experimentation which has en- 
tered into the souls of educators ; but it is 
safe to predict that the field of the college 
will remain when present uncertainties 
have passed away, and that in its field the 
college wili be supreme. The university 
will be built on, but not out of, the college. 


danger of being superseded. 
] do overlook the attempts that | 
have been made, and that are being made, 


“2% % 


not 


Inasmuch as Ye Did 
It Not 


of the World,” 


to combine the college and the profes- 
sional s¢ hool. The attempts seek justifi- 
cation on the plea that life is too short to | 
give to ea h its distinct place and period ; 
that, in the interest of haste, compromise 
and combination must be resorted to. It 
js urged that a young man cannot afford 
to give so many years of his early life to | 
the work of preparation, that the absorb- 


The at 
“GOL 
aa Sent free on 


From “ The Love 
by Mary Emily Case 


| oe I have this day broken no | 
law of the ten, have hurt no one. 


Is it enough? 
Child, there stood one by thy side bur- 
dened with heavy tasks of lowly, earthly 


request to 





Chicago, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pitt 


ing activities that wait for him are too savemneasne= 

ressing ; but that is not a full statement labor. For a little help, a little easing of Pittsburgh. 

of the case. the burden, he looked to thee. Thou ines 
admit the urgency, but the demand is | hadst time and strength. CARNESTOSS Lc murgh. 

la £ y; ; 
not simply for men, but for men strong | Master, I did not see. Ro, en 
2 : | 2Vve> > , 
enough to grapple with the problems that Thine eyes were turned within. There ECKSTEIN 


are to be solved. The result turns not so | ¥@S an ignorant one crying from out his, aTLANTIC 


much on when we arrive, but on what it darkness, ‘*Will none teach me?”’ I | BRADLEY 

js that arrives. In the end, it will be have given thee knowledge. | 

found that an institution cannot, in the Master, I did not hear. = | JEwerr ane ee 
space of four years, do the work of Thine ear was dull. There came a GLerER 


guest to seek thy converse, a human friend 
in quest of fellowship. I marked thy 
sigh, thy frown. Why was thy heart not 
glad ? | 


both college and university. It will also 
be found that the work of the college 
can neither be curtailed nor omitted 
without serious The most potent 


UNION 
SOUTHERN 


Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ~~ 


} 
| 
} 


loss. 


, D cea” ‘a wiles COLLIER 

factor in this world next to the divine is I was reading. I hate to be disturbed, 

een, to be called from great thoughts to trifling pense ~~ 
Let us keep clearly before us the dis- , talk. : | = 

tinction between the man and his furnish- Che children would have had thee some SOUTHERN 


few moments in theirplay. Without thee) JoHN T. LEWIS 4 BROS CO 


ings, —his equipment ; the man and the Philadelphia. 


knowledge which the mind acquires. To they went wrong, —how far wrong thou MORLEY sient 
know how to get knowledge, and to be wilt not know. It is too late. ; SALEM cag 
able to command it, is of more impor-! | Child's play? But I was searching — So 
tance than the knowledge itself.  Presi- for a hidden truth of spiritual import. | EENTUCEY Buffalo. 
dent Eliot puts the truth strongly when he Thou didst not turn aside to lift that | Louisville. 


lame one who had fallen by the way. 
I was in haste to do what I had planned. | 
I meant to help him when I should return. 
Another lifted him. And shall I ques- | 
tion further? Dost thou not yet see? | 
Child, my heart yearns over thee. Dost 
say thou hast hurt none to-day? Thou 
hast hurt many, and thyself not least. 
Not one of the ten laws hast thou broken ? 
Thou hast robbed these thy brothers of 
that which I did give to thee in trust for 
them. In all thy eager grasping to save 


sys ‘‘the real purpose of education is 
not knowledge, but power to get knowl- 
edge.’ In the workman, the trained 
hand is of more importance than the tool 
which it holds, although it needs the tool 
for its work. The trained mind is more 
important than the hand which it com- 
mands, although the hand is an indispen- 
sable servant. So the scholar is more 
than his scholarship ; the thinker is more 
than the thought which he produces, It 
is important that the soldier have good 


weapons. It is still more important that thy life, thou hast this day lost it Thou 
the weapons be in the hands of athor- “ smaller, poorer, blinder than _ this 
oughly trained soldier... . morn thou wert, after all thy reading, 


thinking, planning, doing. Where, where 
this day has been thy loving? When | ~ 
thou dost ask, ‘(Is it enough ?"’ there | 
thou dost hurt me. 


Wherever you turn in the affairs of life 
itis the man that counts rather than his 
special equipment in this particular line 





that. Not that equipment is unneces- © Enough ? Dost thou 
sary, or that it is to be undervalued, but then grudge ? Wilt thou weigh and meas- 
itis of secondary value. It is important “TE * Wilt thou bargain with me? Art 
tohave both, but it is also important to ‘0" looking for a least requirement ? 


Child, thou grievest me much. | 
Master, love me still and teach me, for 
I have the more need. 


keep the emphasis where it belongs. If 
tiher be curtailed, let it be the one of 


ksser significance. If either be sacri- 
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“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust’ 


= has been dissolved to make a good suds. 
by rinsing with scalding water; wipe dry and sct 
out, with right side up, in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and they will be clean and sweet. 

ve is taken from our free booklet 


LN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
St. Louls, 








National Lead Co., roo William Strect, New York. 


Imitation the Sincerest Flattery. 









WASHING CROCKS AND 
MILK VESSELS 


A great deal depends upon the care of crocks 

or pans in which milk is kept. 

‘ washed as soon as possible after being used. 
By Rinse first with cold water, then wash thoroughly 
inside and out with hot water, in which enough of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 





They should be 


Finish 














Rew York, * Boston. 


ET the opinion of the man behind the 
brush. 


tical painter, the man who served 





Ask the experienced, prac- 


an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 
tered his trade, what is the best 
He 
will tell you pure “old Dutch 


and most durable paint. 


process” White Lead. 


The brands in margin are 
genuine and may be relied upon. 
For colors use National Lead Com- 

pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors. Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints”’’ for- 
warded upon application. 





Cheaply made imitations of obsolete forms 
of Singer sewing-machines are offered by 
merchandise dealers to deceive an unwary 
public. 

GENUINE SINGERS ARE 

NEVER SOLD TO DEALERS. 
They go directly from maker to user, and 
can only be obtained from the Company’s 
employees. 


Sold on Instalments, You cantry one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


H CABINET ’FOR ONLY $5.00 


Co. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE 


fced, let it not be that which is funda-|_, Fer not, I will not leave thee, Thou Be ne ee ee eaters tat any | between Buffalo and Chicago is the Nickel 

mental, and without which the other | Salt one day know what it is to love. ie Af Price. eet mratriaie rubber lined: toids | Pate Road. Expedience in service and ele- 

counts for but little. In other words, the | = = | jis Me” flat, lasts 20 years. Turkish gance in equipment, together with a perfect 

dd-fashioned historic college stands fo 4 or Vapor athe at Rome. roadbed, combine to make this route the 

. > ; r Saved by Good Food | 3¢. each. —s ee {| popular one for travel between Eastern and 

that which is fundamental in education. | is anita Uiniie ane a lies ‘heneiiies complenien. | Western points, Solid vestibuled buffet sleep- 
octor 6 ordads abou rape-Nuts | 


Ithas not given place, and will not. Cur- 
ent judgment may be swayed and turned | 
wide for a while toward this substitute or | 
that, but it is bound to come back when it 
has had time to recover. 

lam not calling in question either the 
value or the necessity of the university, or 
the various grades of technical schools 
that are being multiplied throughout the 

d. I most heartily believe in them. | 
They have their place and an important 
work to perform. I do not believe, how- 


‘*A short time ago I was called to a patient 






who had been given up by bis physician, his 


stomach would not bear food, and consequently formulas, $5.0 
Order to-day 
Big wages. 


World Mfg. Co. 


he got no nourishment and was slowly dying 
from exhaustion. He was reduced to skin and | 
bones. I immediately put him on Grape-Nuts 
food and Postum Cereal Food Coffee, he could 
keep both articles on his stomach, and neither 
caused him any pain. He has been using both 
the food and the cereal coffee, and has gained so 


rapidly that I feel he will be out of bed in about 






4s Physicians recommend it 
for Colds, La Grippe, Rheu- 
- matism, Neuralgia, and 
Obesity. 
afte r 30 days’ use, if not as represented. Price, with heater, 
aire n a“ 

Write us. Valuable book FREE. 
Splendid seller. 


37 World Building, Cincinnati, O. 


ing-cars between New York, Boston, Buffalo, 

Erie, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, 

are attached to all express trains, on which 

uniformed colored porters attend the slightest 
| wish of passengers. 


CLEARING SALE 


new 9% model Bicycles $ 
6000 carried over must be il 75 
egumuemem SACRIFICED AT ONCE. ee 
SECONwW-HAND wheels, good as $ TO s 0 
nd models | 


new, over 59 ma 


well 1900 Mo lels. $1 | 19 $90) 


Cleveland, 


Money refunded 


ce Steamer, $1.00 extra 


Agents wanted 
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Statistics that Stagger 


Fifty Million Starving People 
Many of them at Death’s Door 


= bi HE most pitiful, 


most heart-rend- 
ing cry for bread 
that has ever 
escaped human 
lips or reached 
human ears 
comes from fam- 
ine-smitten In- 
dia’s sorely dis- 
tressed and 
greatly afflicted 
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\f people. Fifty 
N a millions of hu- 
man beings in 


One of > Least of These . 
ne of the Leaxt of These Various stages of 


starvation, and five millions of 
these at death’s door! The greatest 
catastrophe of the closing century 
is now being enacted, and unless 
help comes speedily to India’s 
relief, Ten Millions of men, 
women and children must die 
before the next crop is harvested. 


ment placed the number of suffer- 
ers at thirty millions; to-day it ad- 
mits that this estimate was too low, 
and that double the number would 
probably be nearer the truth. Five 
millions of these people are now 
employed by the Government at 
wages averaging two cents a day 
each, but the remainder must be 
relieved by private charity or suc- 
cumb to starvation. England is 
doing nobly, but she is not equal to 
the occasion, and America, with 
her overflowing, bursting granaries, 
must speedily come to the rescue or 
these millions will perish from the 
very lack of what we enjoy in 
superabundance. 


* * 


A Noble Record 

Christian America has never yet 
turned a deaf ear to the pitiful cry 
of agonizing despair. Ireland, Rus- 
sia, Armenia, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and India itself bear eloquent 
witness to her generous and prompt 
responsiveness to every worthy 
appeal, and in this calamity, greater 
than any yet witnessed, she will 
unquestionably prove _ herself 
worthy the noble record of the 
past, and share in generous meas- 
ure the abundance wherewith she 
has been so bountifully blessed. 
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Helip Them to Help Others 

Missionaries now working in 
India have been so affected by the 
scenes of heart-rending suffering 
which they have been compelled to 
witness that, though their hearts are 
breaking, their tears refuse to flow. 
They themselves have given all 
they had and all they could borrow 
and now they are daily inditing pa- 
thetic communications, and sending 
them broadcast with the fervent 
prayer that God would move 
the hearts of their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters in distant lands 




































Three months ago the Govern- | 


| country are walking in the footsteps | 
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to contribute largely in this hour of 
India’s direst need, and thus help 
them to help those who are looking 
to them for salvation from impend- 
ing death. 


* * 


Looking This Way 


For many years these godly men 
and women have pointed the people 
to the Saviour, and countless thou- 
sands have accepted him and have 
been baptized in the Faith. Indeed, 
the cause of Christ is making won- 
drous progress among the dense and 
dusky population of India, and now 
that disaster has befallen them and 
death is threatening them, what 





wonder that they are hoping for 


help from this country whence hail | 


the missionaries who have told them 


again and again the beautiful story | 
of one Jesus who went about doing | 


good, who fed the multitudes, and 
whose followers in this prosperous 


gave to us its law, Germany gave to usits 
philosophy, but Asia gave to us its 
Christ. His mother an Asiatic; the 
mountains that looked down upon him, 
Asiatic; the lakes on whose pebbly banks 
| he rested and on whose chopped waves 
he walked, Asiatic; the apostles whom he 
| first commissioned, Asiatic; the audi- 
ences he whelmed with his illustrations 
drawn from blooming lilies and salt crys- 
tals, and great raintalls, and beilowing 
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A Safe Investment 


“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord; and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again.” 


Let us each and every one make 
this investment, and lend to the 
Lord all we can possibly spare, 
and in due time he will repay all 
that we have lent him. How many 
lives will you undertake to save? 
Send us word quickly lest they 
perish before relief can reach them. 


The Land of His Birth 


This pathetic cry for bread comes 
from the continent of Asia, concern- 
ing which Dr. Talmage says: 


Egypt gave to us its monuments, Rome 

















of their Master, daily testing their 
lives by the standard he estab- 
lished, and ever asking themselves, 
What would Jesus do? 
* = * 
Help Them Quickly 
And shall they look in vain? 
Shall they be disappointed ? Shall 
we lead them to believe that our 
religion is mere profession ? Shall 
we shut up the bowels of our com- 
passion and tell them that American 
money and American grain are for 
Americans only—that religion is 
one thing and charity quite another? 
Or shall we open up our hearts, 
our hands, our purses and our 
graneries, and in the name of our 
Master whom we serve bid them 
share with us the bounties of our 
Heavenly Father’s goodness ? 
Two Cents a Day 
Two cents a day will support a 
life. One dollar will keep a man, 
woman or child two months from 
starvation. Ten dollars will save 
five lives for four months. 
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FAMINE CHILDREN PLUCKED AS BRANDS FROM THE BURNING 


Photographed at the American Mission House of Rey. E. 


S. Hume, Ahmednegar 


tempests, and hypocrites’ long faces, and 
croaking ravens—all those audiences Asi- 
atic. Christ during his earthly stay was 
but once outside of Asia. 
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A Flying Relief Ship 
The Secretary of State for India 
has cabled to THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD that his government will 
pay transportation charges if Am- 
erica will speedily send a cargo of 
corn, and already arrangements are 
under way to have a capacious ves- 
sel laden with life-saving American 
grain start from the harbor of New 
York at an early date. 
Your Opportunity 

All may help in this blessed work. 
Every contribution, however small, 
will be heartily welcomed and 
promptly acknowledged in the col- 
umns of The Christian Herald. 
If we can secure a million bushels 
of corn of the 2,500 millions har- 


Starving India’s Pitiful Cry for Bread 


March 17, 1909 


ships, and the greatest life-saving 
fleet ever organized will speeq 
across the waves and bring hope 
and life for four months to a million 
men, women and children. 
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Let All Join Hands 


Let every village be represented, 
Let every Church, Sunday School, 
Home and Foreign Mission Society 
do its share. Let Sunday Schoo! 
Officers, Teachers and Scholars 
vie with each other in hastep. 
ing to the rescue of this unfor. 
tunate people. Let farmers organ. 
ize and send car-loads of corn, 
This is the greatest opportunity of 
the closing century to do good in 
the Master’s name. We are His 
almoners. He gave up all for us, 
and now through these starving 
ones he claims a share of what he 
has entrusted to our care. Are we 
unjust stewards ? God forbid! 


Help or They Perish 


We urge upon every reader 
of The Sunday School Times to join 
the life-saving crew and to throw 
out to these starving people the life. 
line, before it is too late. Send tous 
for mite boxes and collect funds, 
Fill a car with corn and send to us 
for instructions. If you cannot 
pay freight charges The Chris. 
tian Herald will pay the bill, 
If you cannot send corn send 
money. Pray that God’s people 
everywhere may realize the import 
ance and urgency of the case and 
may willingly and cheerfully give, 
even as God has prospered them. 

Young People’s Societies, Ep. 
worth Leagues, Christian Endeav- 
orers, work earnestly; for the 
night of death threatens to en- 
shroud a continent. You can give 
the clouds a silver lining and you 
will do it. This is The King’s bus 
iness, It requires haste. Every 
day’s delay may prove fatal. Let 
us then be up and doing. He that 
sitteth in the heavens watches us, 
His eye is upon us. What we do 
let us do it as unto Him, and he 
that seeth in secret and rewardeth 
openly will bless us with an ever: 
lasting blessing. 


* 


The Deketitees of the King 

There are in every community 
godly women, sympathetic and 
kind ; consecrated women, who long 
to do good, as they have opportuni- 
ty and to aid the poor, the suffering 
and the distressed. We look con 
fidently to them for aid at this time, 
They can work, they can speak, 
they can plead, pray and give. 
May God call them to this mission 
and graciously prosper the work of 
their hearts and their hands. 


* * * 
Every remittance of money and 
every contribution of corn will be 
acknowledged in THE CHRIS 





vested last year, we can fill ten 
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the Christian Herald, 








INDIA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
160 to 170 Sune House, F Now ors 
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Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having quot commercial credit be inadvertently imserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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